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A Protest Against Dixonism by John D. Swain 
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LA CREOLE HAIR RESTORER 


*‘La Creole’? Hair Restorer contains the ingredients used by the 
most famous Creole beauties. It will restore gray hair to its original 
color, stop falling hair, cure dandruff, keep the hair clean, soft and glossy 
and will make curly or kinky hair lie straight and smooth for a time. 





NOTHING TAKES ITS PLACE. 


This is a photograph of Miss 
Nancy Rice, 185 Beale street, 
Memphis, Tenn., who has been 
using our ‘‘La Creole’’ Hair Re- 
storer for years, and who says: 

‘‘Nothing I have ever used will 

] take the place of your ‘La Creole’ 
Hair Restorer, as it keeps my hair 
in a splendid condition.”’ 

Miss Rice is a woman of striking 
personal appearance, which is ow- 
ng very largely to her fine hair, 
the result of using our ‘‘La Creole’’ 
Hair Restorer. 


FOR A TIME. 
HAS DONE WONDERS. 

This is a photograph of Mr. 
Louis Nemore, residing at No. 10 
Turley St., Memphis, Tenn., one 
of the most highly respected col- 
ored men in the city. He is im- 
plicitly trusted by his employer 
for the last ten years—Dr. Heber 
Jones, one of our most prominent 
physicians, and now president of 
the Memphis Board of Health. 
Mr. Nemore says that he takes 
pleasure in stating that our ‘‘La 
Creole’ Hair Restorer has done 
wonders for his splendid head of 
hair. ‘‘It has kept my hair from 
falling out, and has kept my 
head and scalp in aclean, healthy 
condition. I recommend it very 
highly. Mr. Louis Nemore. 


VAN VLEET-MANSFIELD DRUG CO., Memphis, Tenn. 
Price $1.00 per Bottle. 
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P. SHERIDAN BALL, President L. C. COLLINS, Secretary J. H, ATKINS, Treasurer 


THE 


Metropolitan Mercantile and Realty Company 


(Incorporated) 


Home Oftice, 150 Nassau St., New York City 


HIs is an Inter-State Stock Company, combining the real estate, mercantile, 
banking and insurance business. It was incorporated for the purpose of 
assisting worthy people in getting better homes, halls and churches wherever 
needed.. The success of this company in the last five years has surpassed the hopes 
of its promotors. The last report to the Secretary of State 
Showed that the profit of the mercantile branch was 
over $7,000 for the year; that over $65,000 had been ex- 
pended in lifting mortgages and building homes, halls and 
churches in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, South Car- 
olina, Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi and 
other States. Among the operations in real estate during the 
last twelve months were the building of a Masonic temple in 
Savannah at a cost of $12,000; an apartment flat in Orange, 
New Jersey, costing $13,500; eight residences in Plainfield 
costing $17,600, and many private residences costing from 
$500 to $5,000. The company has today over 1,800 stock- 
holders in 21 different States, holding nearly $300,000 worth 
of stock. This, with the amount held by the officers and 
directors, gives it a working capital unequaled by any other 
of its kind among the colored people. The insurance branch 
_The De cteenoliten Mutual Benefit Association—has to date 145,653 policy holders, 
carrying death lists of over $4,000,000, and pays larger benefits than most of the 
industrial insurance companies. The company’s bank in Savannah, Georgia, is 
doing a banking business that compares favorably with that of the older institu- 
tions in that city. Dividends of 7 percent. annually have been paid for the last four 
years. Stock is now selling for $10.00 per share, in blocks of five shares and up- 
wards. 
Further information may be obtained by addressing 


Metropolitan Mercantile and Realty Company 


Home Office, 15O Nassau St., New York 


or 47 East Hunter St., Atlanta, Ga.; 
222 West Broughton St., Savannah, Ga.; 
4204 King St., Charleston, S. C.; 
2007 Ave. A, Birmingham, Ala. 


or any of the Branch Offices 


When writing advertisers, pleage mention this Magazine. 








Let Us Suggest CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


‘The Progress of a Race 


The only book that contains Full and Up-to-Date Race Statistics. 





BY W. H. CROGMAN. 


| 

| 

| It Tells You 

} How many colored people there are in the United States; 

how many in each State; how many in each county in all 

| the Southern States and in other States having a con- 
siderable number of Negroes. 


| From Special St.atist.ical Tables You can see at. a glance 


How many Negroes own homes; how many schools there 
are for Negroes; how many teachers and scholars; how 
many colleges and professional schools there are for 
Negroes; how many churches and church papers; the 
estimated value of Negro church property, and also the 
total value of property held by the race; now many farms; 
how many own homes and how many are tenants; how 
many colored persons are lawyers, how many doctors; 
how many are engaged in agriculture; how many in do- 
mestic service; how many in trade, transportation and 














1860 manufacturing. 
A Slave. P : . . 
Special Collection of Plantation Melodies 
1870 Will be of unusual interest not only to the colored reader, 
One-mule farmer. but to all who see them. They have been made especially 
popular by Prince Henry of Germany, who requested that 
1880 they be sung to him on several occasions during his visit 


in America. While these melodies and other pleasant 
anecdotes will charm the reader, he will be thrilled by the 
hair-breadth escapes enroute the “ underground railroad” anda 
thousand other incidents recorded in this magnificent 
book. 


700 Pages, 200 Illustrations. 
Price, Post Paid, $1.95. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO MAKE MONEY 
AGENTS’ COMMISSION LIBERAL. 


NOTE.—The above is the history | The Holidays will soon be here ; everybody will be buying 
eee —_ | Christmas presents, and if you will push the work now you 
= | will reap a harvest. ‘‘COLORED AMERICAN’’ would make a 


Two-mule farmer, 
Owning some land, 


1890 
Ten mules, two cows, 
Two hundred acres of land. 


1900 
Fifty head of stock, 
Five hundred acres of land, 
Boys in college, 
Boys owning farms, 
Daughters teaching, 
Daughters keeping neat homes 

of their own. 

















Don’t Fail to Get a Copy of the Book 
and Read for Yourself. 





nice present, It is something everybody appreciates. 


can easily clear $200.00 by Christmas selling this book. 


You 





A FEW INTERESTING QUESTIONS. 
CAN YOU ANSWER THEM? 
Do you know the population of the Negroes in 
America for each decade since the Revolution ? 
How did President Lincoln treat the slave dealer? 
Do you knov. anything of the slave laws in the 
colonies ? 

Have you read the history of the anti-slave agi- 
tation? 

Do you know when the first convention of anti- 
slavery women was held? 

Do you know what is meant by the “ Underground 
Railroad?’ Who carried it on? 

Do you know how many Negroes there were in the 
Civil War? 

How many schools are there today for Negroes ? 

How many teachers? How many scholars? 

W hat is the estimated value of church property ? 

What is the estimated value of property held by 
Negroes? 





A FEW INTERESTING QUESTIONS. 
CAN YOU ANSWER THEM? 

What is the population of the Negroes in each of 
the States of the Union? 

Are Negroes liviug principally in the city or in the 
country? 

How many Negroes in all cities containing fifty 
thousand or more? 

What counties in the South have more colored 
people than white ? 

How many Negro officers in the/Spanish-A merican 
War? 

root other questions answered that you have no 

idea of. See it for yourself. 

“We received the book in good condition, and it 
actually surprised us. It is a regular storehouse of 
information concerning our race.” 

Ethiopian News Agency. 





Address— 


HERTEL, JENHINS @ CO. 


(Successors to J. L. Nichols & Co,) 


950 Austell Building - © 


ATLANTA, GA. 





























SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


Great Highway of Trade and Travel 
THROUGH THE SOUTHERN STATES 
Excellent Service 
Quick Time 
Convenient Schedules 
The Southern Railway is the Great Through Line 


North East, South and West 


J. C. BEAM, District Passenger Agent. 
Kimball House Corner 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

















Three Big Excursions 


“The Great Southwest” 


Rock Island 
ey 


Tuesdays, Dec. 5th and 19th, tickets will be sold from Atlanta and 
Birmingham. If you are going West, don’t fail to correspond with us, 
as we can save you time and money. 


S. L. PARROTT, Dist. Pass. Agent 


6 ‘North Pryor Street ATLANTA, GEORGIA 














When writing advertioers, please mention this Magazine. 

















Going to Sea 
by Rail 


Reads like a fairy tale, but is an accomplished fact. One of 
the most interesting and difficult feats of railroad engineering 
was the building of a bridge across the waters of Great 
Salt Lake. Ths is one of the sights for passengers.on their 


CALIFORNIA 


OVER THE 


UNION PACIFIC 


: Be sure your ticket reads over this line. 
Inquire 


J. VANRENSSELAER, 124 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 














The West, Point, Route 


DIRECT LINE WITH FAST SCHEDULES TO 


Texas 


mie Mexico noes 


eo C li f e ix 
May 15th QlLTOrMia = ois 
AND ALL POINTS SOUTHWEST 


Full information at City Office, Fourth National Bank Building. 


J. P. BILLUPS, G. P.A., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Subscription $1.00 per year 


Foreign subscribers should add 36 cenis'a year 
‘for postage. 


Any one sending us four new subscriptions at | 


the above rates wilJl receive a magazine free for one 
year 

We allow our agents liberal commissions on all 
money received from new subscriptions ; they earn 
large salaries ; send 10 cents for agent’s outfit. 


Send money only by draft, registered letter, or | 


money order. We will not be responsible for loss 
of currency or stamps unless the letter be regis- 
tered 
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Our advertising rates are very reasonable. Write 
for them. 

Remember that no manuscript will be acknowl. 
edged unless accompanied by a return envelope 
stamped and addressed. 

Those who order change of address, must give 
old as well as new residence. 

Notification of change of address of the maga- 
zine should be in our office by the 20th of month 
preceding date of publication to insure the sub- 
scriber the current number. 

If you fail to get your Magazine, drep us a card. 
We are always glad to correct mistakes. 


Address 


The Voice of The Negro, 


681¢ East. Alabama Street., ATLANTA, GA 











piece of real good literature. 


for your Kindness. 


tion of. the times. 


of you twelve times a year. 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


N all the list of birth day or Christmas presents which you 
could give your friend, nothing is more appropriate than a 
Of all the good literature that there 
is on the’ market there is nothing better in the line ofjcurrent lit- 
erature than ‘‘The Voice of the Negro.’’ 
year’s subscription to our magazine. 
Kelly Miller’s remarkable Open Letter to 
Thomas Dixon, Jr., in which he tears off the mask from the de- 
cadent scum of Leopard’s Spots and The Clansman is the sensa- 
The Voice of the Negro has control of the 
sales of this Open Letter in this part of the country. 
of this pamphlet is 1r5c. ‘Send us $1.15 and let us send The 
Voice of the Negro one year to your friend along with Kelly 
Miller’s Open Letter to Tom Dixon. 
ent will soon be forgotten, but a magazine reminds your friend 
Write to-day. 


THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO, 


Give your friend a 
He will never forget you 


The price 


An ordinary Xmas pres- 


Address : 


Sad # ¥ ATLANTA, GA. 
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MRS. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 
Founder of the Southern Federation Colored Women. 
See article on Southern Federation of Colored Women.) 
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Mr. Roosevelt has 
Roosevelt's Tour now, as President of 
Through the South the United States, 
visited every state in the Union. He had 
visited most of the states heretofore, and 
on his recent Southern tour he stopped in 
all those states which he had not had the 
pleasure of visiting. He began his tour 
at Richmond, Va., on October 18th and 
ended it at New Orleans October 26th. 
The places at which he made speeches be- 
tween Richmond and New Orleans are 
Raleigh, N. C., Roswell, Ga., Atlanta, Ga., 
Jacksonville, Fla., St. Augustine, Fla., 
Mobile, Ala., Tuskegee, Ala., Montgomery, 
Ala., Birmingham, Ala., Little Rock, Ark., 
and Memphis Tenn. His entire trip was 
a kind of triumphal tour and ended in a 
great blaze of glory. If Mr. Roosevelt 
was out gunning for flattery, he must have 
been eminently satisfied with the result 
of his trip. If he left Washington with 
the intention of preaching democratic 
ideals to this land of vaunted arrogance, 
With its factitious aristocracy, he must 
must have been disgusted with his own 
weakness when he reached Washington. 


Mr. Roosevelt has never before played the 
role of an imitator. On this recent trip 
he seemed to have carefully planned as to 
how he might win the South as McKinley 
did. At the very beginning of his trip he 
discharged a burst of eloquence in praise 
of the valor of the old Confederacy. At 
Richmond he declared that the sons and 
daughters of this country ought to feel 
the keenest pride in the great deeds alike 
of the men who fought on one side and of 
the men who fought on the other in our 
last civil war. He praised the South for 
standing “loyally to her traditions” and 
declared that this section was “abreast of 
the foremost in the world’s progress in 
matters material, moral and intellectual.” 
At Roswell Mr. Roosevelt made much of 
his Southern ancestry. In Atlanta he ad- 
dressed himself to the consideration of the 
larger questions of State, such as Chinese 
emigration, the Panama Canal and the 
trusts. At Jacksonville, Fla., speaking to 
a host of Negroes at the Florida Baptist 
Academy, he undertook to advise our peo- 
ple to stay out of the professions and to 
make economic progress their highest am- 
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President and Mrs. Roosevelt at Bulloch Hall, the old home of the President’s mother in Roswell, 


Ga. 


The group includes Senator and Mrs. Clay; the family of J. B. Wing, the friends and 


neighbors of the Bulloch family; also Mammy Grace, the old Negro woman who was nurse to 
President Roosevelt's mother, and Daddy Williams, also an old servant of the Bulloch family, 
who decorated the home at the wedding of the President’s mother. 


—Stereograph Copyright By 


bition. His speech at Tuskegee was very 
much like his speech at the Florida Baptist 
Aeademy. He emphasized “economic de- 
velopment” as the principal hope of the 
race. He declared that the “professional 
and mercantile avenues td success are 
overcrowded.” At Little Rock he came 
to himself again and made some very 
manly utterances against lynching. His 
speech at New Orleans, of course, was a 
message of cheer to a city that had strug- 
gled so heroically to stamp out a great 
plague—and had conquered. The Presi- 
dent left New Orleans on his 47th birth- 
day. The lighthouse tender which was 
carrying him to sea ran into another boat 
and came near being wrecked; but for- 


Underwood @®& Underwood, N. ¥ 


tunately, nobody on either boat was dam- 
aged. Mr. Roosevelt reached Washington 
safely the last of October. 





As soon as it was 
made known that 
Mr. Roosevelt in 
tended to visit the South, men began to 
speculate as to what would be the lines 
along which he would speak. He was 
coming out of the capital of the nation 
into a section of the country that had not 
only shown disrespect to the fundamental 
laws of the land, but which had actually 
by local enactments nullified and repudia- 
ted the constitution of the country. He 
was coming out of the capital of the great- 


The New Impression 
of the President 

















est democracy on the globe into a section 
of that democracy where every right of 
one class of the people had been flagrant- 
ly outraged. He came into that section 
of the country where men of statesman- 
like capacity and breadth of vision were 
few and far between. Indeed he came to 
that section of the country where the 
cheapness of human life is a great and 
constantly growing menace; where there 
is a monstrous sag towards demagogy; 
where men are boldly buttressing the very 
foundations of the Repubiic; he cume io 
the Seuth—a very plague spect cf imi.cr- 
ality. On the fourth of March, 1905, we 
stood beneath the shadow of the Capitol at 
Washington and heard Mr. Rooseveit 
swear solemniy with his head bowed an] 
his hana on the Pible to “preserve, pro- 
tect and defend the constitution of the 
United States.” A section of the const'- 
tution whici: has been openly and flagrany- 
iy violated by Virginia, North Carolina, 
Alabama, Luuisiana, South Carolina. 
and Mississippi declares that 


The right of citizens of the United States tu 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any state on account of 
race, color or previous condition of servitude. 


Mr. Roosevelt has had the reputation 
hitherto of being a brave man. We have 
constantly joined with the colored peopie 
all over the United States in singing his 
praises. Generally, he has had the cour- 
age of his convictions. We have credited 
him with having a passion for just‘ce. 
We have come to think of him as the 
apostle of the “Square Deal.” His motto: 
“All men up; not some men down” was 
inspiring to the masses of our people. But 
what has Mr. Roosevelt said on his Southi- 
ern trip that was encouraging to the black 
man? He has praised the South for stick- 
ing to her traditions. What are those tra- 
ditions? Did the President understand the 
impert of his own words? The South has 
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ever held that a white man was inherently 
superior to a Negro! that a Negro had ne 
rights that a white man was bound to re- 
spect, and that the Negro’s place in this 
country is the place of a serf. The Pres- 
ident thinks all of us ought to feel proud 
of the Confederate soldier. It is a hard 
thing to do—to hug the man to your heart 
who fought so desperately to maintain 2 
slavocracy and who tried with all of his 
might to disrupt the Union. His speeches 
at the Florida Baptist Academy and Tus- 
ncgee Institute were good—good as per- 
functory platitudes. Ouly once did he 
show his old time vigor ana nre tor righi- 
eousness, and then he was taunted into 
doing so by a blab-mouthed demagogue. 
sovernor Davis, of Arkansas, had boldly 
defended lynchizg and Mr. Roosevelt was 
placed in a position where he had to de- 
fend the law. At Tuskegee he preached a 
doctrine that is not novel, but preposter- 
ous. He advised our people to go into the 
mechanical and agricultural arts for the 
reason that the “professional and mercan- 
tile avenues to success are over-crowded.” 
If Mr. Roosevelt knows anything at ail 
about conditions in the South, he knows 
that the time is fast approaching when 
the Negro has got to have his own profes- 
sional and mercantile men. The white 
man will not give the Negro the respect- 
ful service his money demands. It is be- 
coming so in some sections of the South 
that a colored man is told that he can 
buy, but not try on a hat. There is need 
for a great host of capable Negro doctors, 
teachers, preachers and lawyers. There 
is a great need for mercantile establish- 
ments among our people. Is the South ia 
the forefront of things “material, moral 
and intellectual?” Is New England not 
ahead of the South in moral and intellect- 
ual affairs? Is it morally right to hate a 
man on account of his color? In this 
matter is not all the world ahead of the 
South? We do not hesitate to say that on 
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the President’s recent trip he was lacking 
in the elements of bravery that used to be 
characteristic of him. That is the new 
impression. 





The Voice of the 
Negro has made a 
canvass among a 
hundred representative Negroes and at 
least twenty-five Negro newspapers to as- 
certain what the race thought of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s trip. We sent out fifty letters 
for opinions and inquired in person aud 
through the newspapers of the other cul 
ored men and women. Everyone praises 
his speech at Little Rock, Ark. Ten of 
the people that were included in our ob- 
servation approved wholly of Mr. Roose. 
velt’s course in the South. They say that 
Mr. Roosevelt was a guest among the 
Southern people and that he would have 
shown both bad taste and bad judgment 
in inviting hostility in this section. Dr. 
Booker T. Washington said in an inter- 
view that he was of the opinion that the 
trip was calculated to help both races and 
both sections to a better understanding 
of each other. The remainder were in 
clined to criticise. One very prominent 
man thought that his speeches were 
“namby-pamby ;” another “shadowy and 
vague ;” a third “national treachery to 
the Negro,” and still a fifth was of the 
opinion that no courtesy and _ flattery 
should tie the President’s tongue so that 
he could say nothing at all against the 
miserable, bare-faced frauds of this sec- 
tion. Prof. W. E. B. DuBois, of Atlanta, 
University, said: 


cA Canvass 
for Opinion 


“President Roosevelt while in the South gave 
the Negro-American good and needed advice 
in regard to thrift, industry and self-help. He 
spoke a brave true word on lynching. But he 
neglected a great and sacred opportunity of 
giving an honest and plain warning on the 
subject of Negro disfranchisement. This is 


teo bad. No greater problem faces democratic 
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government in this land today and if men like 
Theodore Roosevelt dare not speak the truth, 
who shall?” 


More than half of the Negro newspapers 
that have commented editorially on the 
trip criticised the President. The New 
York Age charged the President with the 
grave “sin of omission:” The Boston 
Guardian criticises Mr. Roosevelt very 
radically and so do the Washington Bee 
and Chicago Conservator. Even the Co- 
lumbia State, the leading white daily of 
South Carolina, thinks that President 
Roosevelt was entirely too careful about 
“sugar-coating” his speeches and would 
like for him “to talk in the South just as 
he talks in the East and in the West.” 
That is a great protest against desultory 
disquisitions. The South should be sick 
of puerile praise and should be told of 
her faults and helped to mend them. Let 
not Theodore Roosevelt be fooled by the 
huzzahs from the housetops in this sec- 
tion. When the South praises him, it is 
the cajollery of the deceitful and the 
treacherous. Her admiration is only 
skin deep; her opprobrium is to the bone. 
Coming out of Washington as a great 
moral force, towering in unrivalled great 
ness as he did, Mr. Roosevelt missed an 
exceptional opportunity 
Southern perfidy and arrogance. 


to rebuke our 


The bold asser- 


: ; tion of Negro maa- 
Against JimcrowisM hood jin Nashville, 


Nashville’s Revolt 


is worth more than a passing glance; the 
spirit manifested needs strong emphasie 
The Tennessee legislature, vielding to the 
wave of prejudice and vindictiveness that 
has swept the South, passed a law reguiat- 
ing the seating of passengers in the elec- 
tric cars that was designed especially to 
humiliate the colored people. The law ia 
after the pattern of most of our Southern 
Jim Crow car laws. It provides that tke 
white people shall seat themselves from 
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NASHVILLE’S MANLY PROTEST AGAINST JIM-CROWISM 


The Union Transportation Co., with Rev. Preston Taylor at its head, 
by establishing a line of motor cars, has delivered the Negroes of 
Nashville from the humiliation and friction,that will attend their 
riding in the Jim-crow cars.—News Item. 


the front towards the rear of the cur and 
the colored people sit from the rear for- 
ward. Conductors are giveu police pow- 
ers and may abuse and arrest the colored 
people at will. The law, on its face, 
shows the mean, low spirit of race-hate, 
for its whole object is to make the Negro 
feel that he is inferior to the white man, 
and, therefore, unfit to ride on terms of 
equality with him. But while the law it- 
self is humiliating, the administration of 
the law is an outrage and an insult. In 
none of these places where these laws ob- 
tain do the white people seat themselves 
from the front towards the rear. They 
drop down anywhere they chose in the 
cars. Many times they monopolize the 





rear seats of the cars while the front seats 
are vacant. Should a colored person up 
der such circumstances take one of the 
front seats, he would be invited back to 
the rear. After some parleying with a 
white passenger the conductor may induce 
him to move forward and give the color- 
ed person a seat. A thousand and one 
such humiliations come to the colored 
street car passenger. The spark of man- 
hood in the breasts of the masses of the 
colored people in Nashville has been fan- 
ned into a flame by the inauguration of 
the Jim Crow car law. Great mass meet- 
ings were held and the colored people de- 
clared that they would not tolerate such 
an insult. The leaders of the colored peo 
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ple recognized the fact that the people 
eould not get over a city like Nashville 
without some means of transportation. 
A Union Transportation Company was 
formed that pledged the people that some 
means of transportation would be secured 
without patronizing the electric cars. 
This company decided to use automobiles 
im the conveying of colored people from 
one point in the city to another. Enough 
money was soon raised and a man was 
sent to New York to buy five automobiles 
The man sent on this mission was not an 
expert in these matters and purchased 
machines that could not be operated in a 
hilly city like Nashville. Ordinarily, 
such a blunder would have ended the use- 
fulness of the company, for the psycholo- 
gical moment for resenting an insult 
when the people are yet unused to the 
new conditions. But the colored people 
of Nashville are terribly in earnest. In- 
stead of being discouraged, they are en 
couraged. The subscriptions to stocks 
ran up from $10,000 to $25,000, ($9,000 
have already been raised). Not only did 
the preachers, teachers, shopkeepers and 
other professional men give money to the 
concern, but the company is heartily sup- 
ported by the cooks, the hod-carriers, the 
man with the pick and shovel and _ the 
wash women. The company has succeec- 
ed in trading the five autos purchased and 
fourteen twenty-passenger electric ‘utos 
have been picked and purchased by an ex- 
pert machinist. They will be put in com- 
mission on the 25th of November. The 
company will have six lines, averaging 
two and a half miles each. One line will 
run to Fisk University which is on the 
suburbs of the city; one will go direct 
west; another will go southewest: a 
fourth will go south to Walden Univer 
sity; the fifth and sixth lines will go 
northeast and northwest respectiev'y. 


in 
abs 


The lines have been so planned as to pass 
through all of the thick settlements, prii:- 
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cipal places of interest, public schools 
colleges, universities and churches of the 
city. Thus it will accommodate all class. 
es of travel. Nashville has a colored pop. 
ulation of 40,000 and yet hardly ever isa 
Negro seen on the street cars. Only tho 
ride who do not live withiu reasonable 
distance of the place to which they desire 
to go. It is a fact that the Nashville 
Street Car Company is losing money siuce 
the inauguration of the separate car law 
at the rate of $7,500 per month or $9), 
000 per year. No wonder one of the coun. 
cilmen of the city wanted the charter re 
voked. The uprising of Negro manhood 
in Nashville is deeply significant, for it 
means that there is a limit to the patience 
of the Negro with the impudence and ar. 
rogrance of the white man. The race 
means hereafter to make the white mao 
pay for his prejudices. 





The elections !ast 
The November Elec- month indicated an 
New York = extraordinary up. 
heaval of political independence and a gen 
eral revolt against bossism. They point to 
a reconquest of this country by the spirit 
of democracy. In almost all of the places 
where elections were held, either the mi 
chines were smashed or very badly shaken. 
Take the elections in New York. At the 
beginning of the campaign the Fusion 
party was hopelessly divided and it was 
predicted that Tammany would have a 
walk-over. Evidence was not lacking that 
there were enough votes in the great me 
tropolis against Tammany and their cal 
didate to beat them, but the differences be 
tween these various anti-Tammany fat 
tions were irreconcilable. The Republi 
cans withdrew from the Fusion party and 
nominated William M. Ivins for mayo. 
A new party known as the Municipal Owl 
ership party was quickly formed and Wil 
liam Randolph Hearst was made theif 
candidate. The campaign at once took 


tions : 
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-on new life. Ivins surprised his oppo- 
nents by his grasp of the details of muni- 
cipal administration and by his open hos- 
tility to the “bosses.” He waged a vigor- 
ous campaign. Like everything Hearst 
touches, his campaign assumed a sensa- 
tional aspect. Votes deserted McClellan 
by the thousand. The under dog voted 
for Hearst, for he made promises that 
were almost impossible of fulfilment re 
garding cheap gas and other utilities. 
The result on election day was very close, 
McClellan being counted elected by some- 
thing over 3,000 majority. Hearst is con- 
testing the elections and has demanded a 
recount of the votes. Sensational charges 
are made regarding frauds on _ election 
day. The Hearst men allege that thugs 
and repeaters were imported from neigh- 
boring states and paid $5.00 for every fif- 
teen or twenty times they voted; that 
some ballot boxes that showed Hearst ma- 
jorities were thrown into the North River; 
that some ballot boxes were burned aad 
others tampered with by the police, aud 
that Hearst voters were surprised that 
they had been voted for McClellan before 
they reached the poles. The general he 
lief is that Hearst was elected. District 
Attorney William Travers Jerome made a 
meteoric canvass for re-election on a tick- 
et by himself. During his term of office 
he has wrought great havoc in the camps 
of gamblers and dive-keepers. His re- 
election, though by a narrow majority, is 
encouraging to independence. He raked 
the bosses fore and aft at every opportun- 
ity. He fought the combined opposition 
of:Tammany and Odell, and yet he was re- 
elected. The entire election was a Water- 
loo for Tammany, notwithstanding the 
fact that on the face of the returns Mc- 
Clellan escaped by the skin of his teeth. 
Those who know most about Hearst’s per- 
‘sonal character and shady reputation re- 
gret that he has been brought forward so 
prominently in the public eye. There is 
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every evidence that the personel of the 
candidate was overlooked in the determin. 
ed fight for principles. As to those prin- 
ples, it seems to us that the great headway 
made by various socialistic schemes indi- 
cates a general weakening of the mental 
and moral fibre of the nation. 





The results in Ohio amazed 
and astounded the country. 
Last year Ohio went for Roose 
velt by more than 200,000 majority. This 
year the state has gone Democractic and 
John M. Pattison was elected over Gover- 
nor Herrick by almost if not quite 50,000 
plurality. It cannot be that there is such 
a tremendous swirl from the national Re- 
publican party. This apparent right 
about-face is in reality a steady forward 
march. Three things encompassed the de- 
feat of the Republican party in Ohio. 
First, the people were sick of boss rule. 
George B. Cox, of Cincinnati, notorious 
as a corrupt politician and liquor dealer, 
was looked up to as the Republican 
“boss” of the state. Cox belongs to the 
Hanna school of politics; the only differ- 
ence between him and Hanna is his bold 
and open defiance of decency, where Han 
na was diplomatic and wary of his hand 
Second, Governor Herrick had unfortun- 
ately identified himself with the liquor 
men. This arrayed against him all the 
temperance forces of the state. The Den- 
ocrats made a shrewd manouver when 
they nominated a prohibition candidate 
and cast their lot with the temperance 
people. At once every pulpit in Ohio be 
came a political platform. Temperance 
sermons and lectures were delivered and 
the Christian people were advised to vote 
against Herrick. Any man makes a bad 
move when he in this day and time ar 
rays the churches against him. The 
third reason for the defeat of the Repub- 
lican party was their underhanded thrust 
at President Roosevelt. The reduction of 


In Ohio 
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freight rates and the abolishment of re- 
bates is the liveliest political and econom- 
ic question that is now before the Ameri- 
can people, and Mr. Roosevelt’s plan to 
place the matter in the hands of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission or some oth- 
er body that will have supervisory powers 
is the most popular plan. The Ohio Re- 
publicans refused to espouse Mr. Roose- 
velt’s cause in that matter. The Demo- 
cratic party endorsed the policy of the 
President. The results are known to all 
the world. One could regret that Her- 
rick, who seems to be personally a fine 
man, went down under the landslide, but 
on the whole the result is revivifying to 
the cause of political freedom. 





The dethronement 
of bossism in Phil- 
adelphia was entire- 
wholesome. The Quaker City had gained 
the reputation of being the most corrupt- 
ly governed city in the world. The city 
government was dragged at the heels of 
a small gang of dirty politicians. It was 
notorious that Philadelphia was the Gar- 
den of Eden of the free-booter and the 
ward heeler. Vile conspiracies were con- 
cocted and carried out whereby the people 
were robbed of enormous sums of money. 
Some months ago, Mayor Weaver, who 
had been elected by the Republican 
machine, turned fiercely on the ring 
and exposed the whole aggregation to 
the public gaze. ‘A reform party com- 
posed of the decent Democrats and 
Republicans was organized to back the 
mayor and a fight against graft was 
started in earnest. The November elec- 
tions was the first test of the pulse of 
the populace since the mayor threw off 
the yoke of the bosses. The people rose 
in their might and smashed the machine 
to smithereens. The Republican party 
was overwhelmed in the great flood of pop- 


In Philadelphia 
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ular wrath. The result is very inspiring 
to good government. 





cs In Maryland, 
«Maryland, “My Gorman Pp 
«Maryland” gogue, has met a 
tremendous repudiation. He has long been 
an affront to decency and civic righteeus- 
ness in that state. He had played the role 
of boss in Maryland until he had actual- 
ly grown arrogant in his own bossism. 
His entire course in public life has been 
an ignoble exploitation of public rights 
for personal popularity and pelf. As 
thoroughly as was the domination of his 

















MAYOR JOHN B. WEAVER, 
of Philadelphia 


machine over the affairs of his state, Gor- 
man was not satisfied. He resolved to dis- 
franchise the colored voters of the state 
and to so arrange affairs that the white 
men who opposed him could be allowed 
to vote or not vote according to the whims 
of his own sovereign caprice. The 
elections in November showed how the 
people regarded this insolence. When 
the real untrammelled voice of public 
opinion got an adequate chance to express 
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h was made by a colored photographer, Arthur P. Bedou, 


The photograp 


Club (colored). 


and was taken from the gallery of the Iroquois 


This is said to be the best photograph taken during the whole line of march. 
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itself, it did so with a vengeance. Gorman- 
ism went down with a crash and the peo- 


_ ple declared by 30,000 majority that they 


were against the man who tried to but- 
tress the foundations of their government. 
The campaign was one of the most ex- 
citing and bitter in the history of the 
state of Maryland. The Republicans, led 
by Secretary Bonaparte of the Navy, 
were arrayed solidly against the Poe 
Amendment. The Democrats were divid- 
ed; a great many of them voting against 
the Gorman machine. The disfranchise- 
ment of the Negro became the staple of 
press comment in the state. The argu- 
ments of the Negro-haters were the most 
fallacious and malevolent sophistries that 
were ever listened to by a free people. The 
people met the postulates of slavery on 
the very threshold of the campaign. Gor- 
man’s henchmen argued that the hand of 
destiny would compel an obtructive pol- 
icy to the progress of the Negro. Won- 
derfully wide and deep is the hold of self- 
ishness and these men counted on this ap- 
peal to the white man’s egotism and prej- 
udice to carry them through. The only 
government the Negroes have had since 
slavery has been a fortutious amalgam of 
stupidity and prejudice. The white peo- 
ple of Maryland recognized the fact that 
the Negro had come up from slavery un- 
der a staggering handicap and refused to 
discourage him in his splendid efforts. 
What seems absolutely farcical to people 
who know the facts was the efforts of the 
Democratic organization to prove that Ne- 
gro disfranchisement had purged the 
states where it had been adopted of cor- 
rupt and purchased votes. There is not 
a more rotten borough in the United 
States than South Carolina. The scan- 
dalous manner in which the state dispen- 
sary has been conducted over there has 
disgusted even ‘Tillman. iverywhere 
recent investigations show shady transac- 
tions. To hamstring the Negro does not 


make a saint of the white man. It is a 
significant fact that Maryland is the 
first Southern state to turn down the Ne- 
gro @isfranchisément dméhdment when 
passed by a legiskature and submitted .to 
the people. Let us hope that the inevita- 
ble ebb has come. The Negro will never 
be content with less than full citizenship. 
Therefore, these disfranchisement meas- 
ures can only create industrial disorders 
and strife; for we know they are barefaced 
frauds which are outrageous in their op- 
eration. 





In Virginia the 
Other Elections Republicans were 
overwhelmingly de- 
feated, and-justly so. The Republican 
party has ever stood for the rights of ali 
A little 


coterie of white men in Virginia got con- 


men regardless of race or color. 


trol of the state organization and turned 
it into a “Lily White” Republican party. 
Consequently, the Negroes stayed away 
on election day. As a result, the Republi- 
cans not only did not get within speaking 
distance to victory, they did not even 
make a respectable showing. The colored 
man prefers genuine opposition to masked 
hypocracy every time. In San Francisco 
the Union Labor candidate was elected 
against the Fusion party. The Republi- 
cans scored a victory in Chicago in elect- 
ing the president of the Sanitary Board. 
Rhode Island went Republican for gov- 
ernor and so did Massachusetts. The last 
named state went to the Democrats at 
the last election. In Cleveland, Tom L. 
Johnson was reelected mayor. He has 
given the people a first-class administra- 
tion and really deserved a vote of confi- 
dence. The elections on a whole have 
given a great stimulation to political de- 
cency and ethical sensitiveness. 
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A modern scient- 
ist has said that 
eighty per cent. of 
the human race have deranged mentali- 
ties. This seems to be an extravagant 
statement, but this much is true: There 
are a number of persons parading before 
the public as prophets, philosophers and 
statesmen who are in reality half crazy. 
To our way of thinking, Mr. Thomas Dix- 
on, Jr., is one of those men walking about 
who should be incarcerated in a mad- 
house. Surely the man’s mind is unhing- 
ed. His imagination is full of black mur- 
derers and rapists and his dreams are of 
mumbling idiots, shouting maniacs, slav- 
ery and imbruted human beings. Either 
this is true or Mr. Dixon is a dangerous 
and unscrupulous demagogue in the role 
of a shrewd financier. Mr. Dixon belongs 
to that pretentious class of authors who 
with their natural gifts of verbosity can 
set forth their mental posings in phrases 
that give the giddy and voracious young 
reader a vague impression of a wonderful- 
ly luxuriant style. Mr. Dixon’s two most 
prominent books, “The Clansman” and 
“The Leopard’s Spots” are both manuals 
of deviltry and barbarism. They are full 
of wild, raging mobs and secret bands of 
marauders. It is the first time our public 
morals have been so low as to do open 
honor to anarchy and whitecapism. Mr. 
Dixon has dramatized “The Clansman” 
and placed it on the stage. As the book 
itself is an array of stupid, false argu- 
ments, an inanity of interjections appa- 
rently regarded by Dixon as philosophy, 
even so the play is a diabolical succession 
of scenes that misrepresent at every turn. 
But Mr. Dixon has never been careful 
about facts. His carelessness in using 
arithmetical figures led Mr. Kelly Miller 
to make the charge that Mr. Dixon was as 
éareless in handling these as he is in hand- 
ling figures of speech. The play repre- 
sents the Negroes in South Carolina as 


“The Staging 
of the Clansman 
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brutes who were enthroned over their for. 
mer masters. Social equality is made para- 
mount in the play. The entire machinery 
of the government was in the hands of 
Negroes. A Negro militia 80,000 strong 
patroled the state and the iron heel of op 
pression was on the necks of the whites. 
A Negro is shown pursuing a little white 
girl for violent and unholy purposes. 
These terrible conditions, so Mr. Dixon 
claims, forced the white people to form 
secret, oath-bound organizations to over- 
turn Negro rule. The play has many sin- 
ister and indecent parts. Aside from 
money-making, its whole object is to stir 
up strife and embitter the races. We are 
glad that the play has not been received 
without any objections among the whites. 
Many of the leading Southern papers have 
severely denounced it. The Columbia 
State, edited by Mr. Gonzales, brother t 
the man Jim Tilman shot, has exposed the 
misrepresentations in the play. This pa- 
per brings out the fact that there was no 
Negro rule in South Carolina until the 
Klu Klux Klan had come to an end in 
that state. Further it is known that 
there were never 80,000 Negro militia- 
men in South Carolina. The play was 
hissed in Richmond. In Columbia the 
whole performance was amid thunderous 
applause and hisses. A band of young 
white men waited on Mr. Dixon at his 
hotel after the play and invited him to 
come down stairs. Dixon refused to come, 
for he feared the young men meant to do 
him bodily violence. At Macon, Ga., the 
crowd wanted to lynch the Negro lieuten- 
ant-governor. At Bainbridge of this 
state a mob, fired by the scenes in the 
Clansman, broke into a jail and lynched a 
Negro charged with murder. In Alabama 
an organization known as “The Sons of 
the Clansmen” has been formed among the 
young whites. In Atlanta the play was 
given a respectful hearing, as is every- 
thing anti-Negro. However, decency has 
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not gene without a champion. Dr. Len G. 
Brougton, of this city, declared that 
“The whole show is a disgrace to Sou- 
thern manhood and womanhood........ 
The devil of selfish greed is back of it all. 
It is doing the Negro harm and corrupt- 
ing the people of our own race. It is un- 
Christian; it is un-American; it is un- 
sound, and it is unsafe.” 
Even Mrs. Felton, a woman who has 
written very bitterly against the Negro 
for fully a decade, denounces the play. 
Rev. Richard Carroll, a Negro minister, 
witnessed the play by invitaiton at Colum- 
bia. He says, “From the beginning to the 
end the Negro was represented as a brute, 
a beast and a demon from hell. No play 
that has ever come to the South, or that 
has ever been exhibited in this country 
is calculated to do more harm to both 
races than ‘The Clansman.’ It is the 
forerunner of much bloodshed and an- 
archy.” Mr. Dixon calls his play “a 


light-house of historic truth built on the . 


sands of Reconstruction.” It is in reality 
a wil-o-the-wisp of the devil, leading the 
whole South into the black wilderness of 
fratricidal strife. 





Si Geerse sine very brief ca- 

< egram to America 
Williams from London on No- 
vember 7th announced the death of Sir 
George Williams the day before. Very 
little note was taken of his death by the 
American papers. The death of such a 
worthy character ought to be chronicled 
with sadness and reverence in all the civ- 
ilized countries of the world. George 
Williams was the founder of the Y. M. C. 
A., an organization of world-wide influ- 
ence and usefulness. The Y. M. C. A. was 
founded sixty years ago. Mr. Williams 
was at that time working as a clerk in a 
dry goods store in London and at the same 
time sleeping in the store building with 
eighty other young men. He was shocked 


/ 


with the low vices of his associates and: 
resolved to do what he could to inspire 
the young men with higher ideals. He in- 
vited a few of the Christian young men to 
meet with him in his room to pray over 
and discuss ways and means of bettering 
the conditions about them. A formation 
of the Y. M. C. A. was the result. The pro- 
prietor of the store generously aided the 
movement and later became president of 
the London Association. The Asociation 
movement spread very rapidly through- 
out all England and later to France, the 
United States, Canada, and India. At 
the World’s Conference in Paris last 
April it was shown that the Y. M. ©. A, 
had been introduced into thirty-nine 
countries with a total membership of over 
700,000. Mr. Williams was present at the 
Conference and had tlie pleasure of hear- 
ing messages of glad tidings resulting 
from the Y. M. C. A. from all over the 
world. We do not recall a single case in 
all history where any man has lived to 
see a movement started by himself as- 
sume such enormous proportions and such 
unlimited influence. At the Jubilee cele- 
bration in London in 1894 Queen Vic- 
toria knighted George Williams. The 
room in which the Y. M. C. A. was found- 
ed sixty xears ago is still in tact. The 
store has been repaired and changed re- 
peatedly but this room was allowed to re- 
main about the same. In this room Sir 
George lunched daily. Here is where he 
received the Y. M. C. A. representatives 
from all over the world. He would lunch 
with them, pray with them and. give 
them a message for the young men. 
Our own Secretary, Mr. W. A. Hunton, 
lunched here with Sir George in 1894 
and here received a message for the 
colored young men of America. The 
man has just passed away who started 
a--novement that shall last as long 
as the world stands. His reward was 
great even here in that he had the privil- 
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ege of seeing the magnificent fruitage of 
his efforts. 





The- romana ; swift and mighty 
Freedom in Russia changes in Russia. 


Conditions have been very disturbed in 
the empire for the entire year. In Janu- 
ary Vliadimir’s cold-blooded murder be- 
fore the palace of Gapon’s followers gave 
new life and vitality to the cause of lib- 
erty. The hailing sign of the common 
peeple became a signal of hatred to the 
autecracy. In July the fires of revolu- 
tien burst forth throughout the empire. 
There was mutiny in the navy and dis 
loyalty in the army. In August we said: 
“Tf it is true that coming events cast their 


These are‘days of : 


shadows before them, indeed well might. 


the bureaucracy tremble with fear. The 
indignation of the great Russian people 
tas been kindled against the ruling class- 
es because of their monstrous assumption 
that the oppressor is the sole judge of the 
rights of the oppressed. The empire tot- 
ters; aristocracy stands at bay—not 
fiercely and definantly, but with vacillat- 
ing mind and trembling with shaking fear. 
Freedom, through grewsome anarchy, 
struggles up from under the ponderous 
weight of tyranny towards its own clim- 
ate. Russia has made martyrs where she 
should have made great-hearted citizens; 
by ball and sabre she has made nihilists 
and anarchists where she should have 
made loval patriots and sturdy defenders; 
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she has made pirates where she should 
have made gallant heroes. Like a crumb- 
ling dam, the whole empire -has become 
honey-combed with anarchy. The out- 
breaks at Lodz, Caucasus, Cronstadf, 


Libua, Riga, Moscow, Warsaw and Odes< 


sa are but trickling streams that indicate 
leaks in the bureaucratic dam. When the 
impending flood comes—and come it will 
unless the vacillating, ill-advised Czar 
and the tyrannical bureaucracy exercise 
more judgment—when the great cataract 
overleaps and bursts through the present 
embankment, the whole mad regime of pre- 
sumptuous aristocrats will be swept away 
like toys before the onrushing Niagara.” 
Our prophecy came near .to fulfilment 
the last of October and the first of Novem- 
ber. Nicholas faced the dire extremity of 
revolution and the whole Russian empire 
was on the verge of becoming a_ vast 
theatre of blood. A_ general political 
strike was declared throughout the em- 
pire. The strike began with the railroad 
employees but spread to other industries. 
It is hard to grasp the magnitude of the 
revolt against the autocratic regime that 
followed in the wake of the strike. The 
Russian Kmpire has a population of 150.- 
000,000 or one seventh of all the people 
of the globe. Only a small per cent. of 
the population had any voice in the gov- 
ernment. The railway employees, prob- 
ably 400,000 in number, had been promis- 
ed higher wages. The promise was not 
kept. These men went on a strike, tying 
up at the time 30,000 miles of railway. 
The Social Democrats and the Liberals 
succeeded in giving the strike a political 
turn, and its was at once evident that 
grim revolution had set in. Aanarchy, 
massacre and terror were everywhere. 
Gaunt famine stalked through the land. 
Business came to a standstill; and while 
murder and hunger were prowling abroad, 
the army, the Czar’s great engine of op- 
pression, was vet in the far east... It could 
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not be brought immediately to the scene 
of the trouble, for all of the railroads were’ 
tied up. Finland and Poland revolted 
and men were openeby:-shegtin? on the 
streets of Moscow and St. Petersburg: 
“Down with the Czar!!” It was 
evident that an epoch had been reached 
in the fortunes of Absolutism. What was 
the Czar to do? He yielded to the dic- 
tates of common-sense and put a halt to 
the revolution by granting sweeping re- 
forms. When Nicholas saw his impending 
fate and was wise enough to climb down, 
three centuries of arrogrance was over- 
turned. He made the Douma a legislative 
body instead of an advisory board and 
granted the suffrage to many classes whe, 
were denied it in August; freedom. of 
speech and the press are guaranteed; 
men are allowed to assemble without the 
interference of police, and a ministry w 
created with M. Witte as primier-presi- 
dent. Russia is now a_ constitutional 
monarchy. The strike has been called off 
and the employees granted increased 
wages. The fortunes of the empire now 
depend upon conservative statesmanship. 
It is up to Witte and his associates to 
bring order out of the present chaos. It 
is worth while for us to remember that 
agitation has brought liberty to Russia. 





Luke Edward Ma- 





A Coming son, whose portrait 
Cartoonist we publish in this 
number of our Magazine, is a young 
man who has within him great pos- 


sibilities as a cartoonist. His cartoon in 
the September number of our magazine, 
“The Crocodile Tears of Inconsistency,” 
has elicited praise from some men who 
are eminent as cartoonists and critics. 
We published a cartoon from Mr. Mason 
in the last number of our magazine and 
this month we have two cartoons from 
him. His drawings are not perfect and 
his technique is after the. MeCutcheon 
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tethnique, short and jerky, but his ideas 
are ‘rich. ‘Heretofore, we do ‘not recall 
but one or two Negro cartoonists who 
were really able to express intelligently 
a single current event or a group of cur- 
rent events in a cartoon. Most attempts 
at such have been monstrosities. Our ar- 
tists have not had, or at least have not 
manifested the power to grasp and render 
the panorama of a single day, the signif- 
icance of a single event in its true aspect. 
Luke Edward Mason possesses the innate 
ability to catch and express a thought in 
comic or serious picture. All he needs 
is a chance. This we have decided to give 
him. The publishers beg to announce 
that Mr. Mason will contribute cartoons 
to our columns very frequently for the 
coming year. He is at present at Meharry 
Médical College, Nashville, Tenn 
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Rev. H. 8. Brad- 
ley, D.D., is a great- 
hearted minister of 
God. He leaves Atlanta this month for 
St. Louis, where he enters into a larger 
field of labor. The colored people ef this 
city feel his loss even more than his own 
church. He is to us the one conspicuous 
example of what the Southern white 
preacher ought to be. A man Southern 
born and used to the ways of the people 
of this section, he has demonstrated by 
his life among us that a man can be a gen- 
tleman and chose his own associates and 
yet be a Christian and love all his breth- 
ren, white and black. When Dr. Bradley 
gets to heaven he can truly report to the 
Master that he never consciously placed 
a stumbling block in his black brother's 
pathway. Very few others among the 
white ministers of this section can make 
the same report. Dr. Bradley was our 
pastor too as well as the pastor of his 
great white congregation at Trinity and 
we are loathe to let him go. 


Henrv S. Bradley 
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The -Afro-American Plea 


By Kelly -Miailler 


O Thou who heard the wailful plea 

Of our forebears on bended knee, 

And broke their bonds and set them free; 
To Thee we pray, 
To Thee we pray. 


In broken word and wailing tone, 

In deep, unutterable groan, 

They made their tribulations known. 
Hear us, we pray, 
Hear us, we pray. 


In this dark day of sore distress, 

In deepest gloom of wilderness, 

When threat’ning ills so hardly press; 
Help us this day, 
Help us this day. 


If scorn and race disdain would seek 
Its vial of wrath to venge and wreak 
Upon this lowly folk and meek, 
Spare us, we pray, 
Spare us, we pray. 


No people yet have fallen prey, 
Who love Thy Law, walk in the way, 
When all the world could look and say: 
“Behold, they pray, 
“Behold, they pray.” 


But when we stray from Thy command, 
And feel Thy sore afflicting hand, 
We humbly bow; we understand, 

We must obey, 

We must obey. 


If some Thy saving help deny, 

With wild, inane, distracted cry, 

Like Job’s wild wife, would curse and 
die, 
Forgive, we pray, 
Forgive, we pray. 


If time-taught wisdom nostrums find, 
In cunning hand or knowing mind, 
Show the blind leaders of the blind, 
‘Tis vanity, 
‘Tis vanity. 


Thy righteous Law is aJl our trust, 
Who builds on else but builds on dust; 
The Mighty should, the Lowly must 
Rely alway, 
Rely alway. 


And since of stones Thou raiseth seed 
As choice as any boasted breed, 
Vouchsafe to us the larger mea’. 
We humbly pray, 
We humbly pray. 
Amen. 





ASPIRATION. 
By Will H. Hendrickson. 
Oft has my heart been prey unto despair; 
Oft have my tired hands dropped from the 


rope; 


But he, I know, who'd reach the purer air 
Must pull and pull and pull—and firmly 


hope. 








cA Protest Against Dixonism 


By John D. Swain 


(Mr. Swain is one of the leading white citizens of Worcester, Mass., and, therefore, we take great 


pleasure in giving publicity to his views. 


Mr. Swain states in a letter to us that his paper expresses the 


general attitude of the people among whom he moves daily.—THE EDITORS.] 


The propositions of Dr. Thomas Dixon, 
published in a recent issue of the “Satur- 
day Evening Post” are worthy of partic- 
ular attention, as being the first square 
and manly statement of the position vf 
the intelligent Southern white man which 
} can recall having read. 

The Southerner has usually confined 
himself to an attack upon Negro morals, 
with a long and doubtful array of cases 
from the criminal archives of his section, 
coupled with the invariable assertion of 
the divine right and superiority of the 
white race. 

The latter assertion is, indeed, not 
wanting in Dixon’s paper; but its force is 
vitiated by bis subsequent admission that 
the Negro is destined to press the white 
man hard, io “master his industrial sys- 
tem,” “take the bread from his mouth,” 
and “place a mortgage on his house.’ 
Having conceded this, and previously ad- 
mitted that the struggle of the black race 
towards this goal is “laudable” and “no. 
ble,” what solution does this remarkable 
interpreter of the doctrines of Christ of. 
fer us? VWihy deportation of the Negro! 
And why? 

Because, to quote his own words, “com- 
petition is) war—the most fierce and bru- 
tal of all its forms. Could fatuity reach 
a sublimer height than the idea that the 
white man will stand idly by and see this 
performance? He will do exactly what 
his white: neighbor in the North does when 
the Negro threatens his bread—kill him!” 

Now this frank avowal gives us for the 
very fir:it time a truthful statement of the 
cause of Seuthern race prejudice; al- 


though it has been foreshadowed by spo- 
radic utterances like that of Vardaman, 
who de:lared that he would object to the 
vote of Booker Washington as strenuous 
ly as to that of the most ignorant Negro 
porter, and by such episodes as the flurry 
in the Baptist camp when at their con- 
ference a Negro clergyman of high repvu- 
tation even among the white citizens of 
his city,-rose and offered remarks. 

Dr. )ixon’s plea harks back to the “Al- 
might) Dollar.” It is not our women 
who are in danger—it is our _ pocket 
books! 

All honor to the frankness herein em- 
bodied. 

Philosophers will continue to wrangle 
over the question of the inherent inferior- 
ity of the Negro. 

Strong arguments have been adduced 
which tend to disprove the statements of 
Dr. Dixon as to the past of the African. 

He contends that the race has not cre- 
ated s® much as a war spear worthy of 
preservation; but this must be attributed 
to “Author’s License,” and considered as 
a figur: of speech; for I have seen some 
very beautiful weapons, garments, and 
implem2nts brought by a friend of mine 
from tle almost unknown jungles of the 
Dark Continent; and able men _ have 
claimed much more than this for the Ne- 
gro of intiquity. 

Such speculation has no place here; 
the que3tion is not—has the Negro ever 
achieve! anything—but will he? 

And that Dr. Dixon is convinced that 
he will is evident from his own woeful 
picture of the day when he shall exist as 
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a ecompi:titor, and a dangerous competi- 
tor, of the white producer. 

Already the race has produced an art- 
ist and composer of International cali- 
bre, not a few excellent authors, poets 
and journalists, and many able teachers, 
lawyers and physicians. 

It wus one of the latter who astonished 
the world by performing an operation 
upon the living heart; and it was a South- 
ern journal of rabid racial tendencies 
who requested from his pen an article, 
not knowing, of course, that he was a 
Negro. 

Examples are too numerous to be ig- 
nored; I do not think I am overstating 
the case in saying that no intelligent man 
can set bounds to the capacity and 
achievement of the Negro race when given 
equal opportunity with our own. 

The great bugaboo of social equality 
need not cause us any alarm. No intelli- 
gent Negro of my acquaintance desires 
this. As the race advances in culture and 
prosperity, even the ignorant will cease 
to desire it; for the great incentive will 
disappear when they behold men of their 
own blood succeeding in art, science, and 
commerce. 

The longing for social recognition ex- 
ists today where it exists at all, not be- 
cause our skins are white, but because 
our houses are luxurious, our apparel 
rich, our standing high; whereas none of 
these good things of life appertain to the 
Negro save in rare instances. 

The discussion of amalgamation is in- 
conceivable folly. If it ever comes, it 
will come because both races desire it. It 
can never be imposed by one race upon 
the other; that contingency passed away 
with the abolition of slavery. At present 
the only indication that such a state of 
affairs can ever ixist is found in the al- 
most universal preference of 
white men for Negro mistresses. 


Southern 


In the North such a union is almost 
as rare as inter-marriage itself; and { 
need adduce no figures to remind a North- 
erner that these marriages are almost un- 
known, and that they are not fostered by 
our toleration of the Negro. 

We have not found that the presence 
of the black man in our colleges, in our 
railway carriages, at our theatres or ball 
games, has tended in the slightest degree 
to encourage him to expect “social recog- 
nition ;” and among the many Negroes I 
know and respect in my city, there is not 
one who expects or desires, so far as it 
is possible to predicate from his attitude, 
to dine at my house. 

They have their own clubs, their own 
circles, their own social functions. It is 
the South, which in its fear of the Negro 
climber’s insidious attack upon the deli- 
cate fabric of its social life, debars him 
not only from places of public amusement, 
but even from public libraries, and de- 
cent seats in churches,—and yet turns 
out an annual army of mulatto babies. 
This is the truth stated scientifically by 
Prof. Kelly Miller, as a cold-blooded fact, 
and not as a personal dogma, as Dr. Dix- 
on would have us believe from his quoted 
words. 

From whence come these half-castes? 
From the irresistible fascination exerted 
by Negro men over white women, or from 
the preference of white men for Negro 
women? 

This is plain language; but no South- 
ern man will question it. Yet these same 
men will not ride in a car or sit at a hotel 
table with a colored woman. The an- 
omaly is frankly explained by Dr. Dixon. 
For the Negro race the Southerner feels 
no personal loathing, no contactual re 
pugnance, so long as it subserves his con- 
venience, blacks his boots, digs his fields, 
nurses his children or panders to his pas- 
sions. 
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*: We. have. long contended that this is 
80; but we have lacked a frank avowal 
from the South. 

‘Here we have it. Up to this point, the 
Negro race is a blessing. When it can 
appreciate the letters of Horace, and 
name the stars, and plead at the bar, and 
successfully operate banks and __ stores, 
what is there left to do? 

“Kill!” cries the militant clergyman. 

Provided, let it be said, his “remedy” 
is not adopted. 

I shall not discuss the expediency of 
removing, against their will, millions of 
our citizens to some distant land, because 
they threaten to progress in culture and 
commerce. 

But let us at least be honest with our- 
selves; we cease to be a Republic when we 
do this. It might be done, at a frightful 
cost of blood and money. I do not know. 
France once drove from her borders a 
vast army of industrious citizens, whose 
religoius views offended her; but no his- 
torian cites this as an example of prudent 
statesmanship. 

For a clergyman to propose such a vio- 
lent renunciation of the fruits of her sins, 
such an evasion of responsibility, is at 
least unusual, or seems so to an “ostrich- 
man,” “benevolent old maid,” or “pooh 
pooh,” whichever I may be according to 
the reverend gentleman’s’§ scientific no- 
menclature. 

The Jews of Kishinev were massacred 
for precisely the same reasons adduced 
by Dr. Dixon. They prospered, they be- 
came loaners of money, competitors in 
business of their Russian neighbors. What 
then did these neighbors? Why,—“killed 
them!” And it is significant that the in- 
telligent Russians set in motion a dili- 
gent propaganda, disseminating among 
the illiterate tales of the cruelty and hor- 
rible practice of the Jews, until the popu- 
lar passion was heated to the striking 
point. It would be interesting to obtain 
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Dr. Dixon’s views upon the Jewish ques- 
tion. The Russian hates the Jew if pos- 
sible more bitterly than the Southerner 
the Negro. 

This hatred is increasing, because the 
prosperity of the Hebrew is advancing at 
a more rapid rate than the education of 
the orthodox Slav. As Dr. Dixon ex- 
presses great admiration for the Hebrew 
race, and as Russia has no known antipa- 
thy towards the Negro, why not consum- 
mate a gigantic International “swap,” we 
to deport to Russia all our Negroes, in ex 
change for her Jews? 

Colonization is wildly chimerical. We 
shall continue to wink at isolated in 
stances of cruelty and oppression, but we 
shall never unite as a nation in an act of 
shocking injustice. 

In secret we may hinder in every con- 
ceivable way the development of the Ne 
gro race; but we shall save our national 
“face” before the world. We may outwit 
the black man at the ballot, for a time; 
but we shall maintain our pose as a Re 
public before our sister nations. 

The Negro is here, and here he will re 
main. 

We brought him here, and we cannot 
escape the consequences of our sins and 
those of our fathers. They ate sour grapes. 
and our teeth are bound to be on edge, 
until such time as we have sweetened and 
domesticated the fruit. 

The path of the black man will be a 
bloody one—but only by oppression, and 
against fearful odds, can his naturally 
indolent nature be aroused. We may 
amalgamate, or we may not. That is as 
hopeless a matter to predict as the taste 
of our remote descendants in clothing and 
litreature. That we need not, is proven 
today in India, where Brahmin and Eng: 
lishmen retain their own individuality, 
and amicably hold their own opinions a8 
to their relative superiority. 
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In my own city is a large Swedish colony. 
There is almost no intermarriage with other 
races; and in some localities their enter- 
prising merchants have ruined ours, and 
driven them out. 

Still it has not occured to us to kill them, 
as the amiable Doctor suggests, nor to de- 
port them, nor even to amalgamate with 
them. We simply accept them as a civic 
fact. If they can hold a ward in politics, 


‘or win a medal in school, or drive an Ameri- 


can merchant into insolvency, we do not 
grudge them their victory. The same 


chance is open to an Irishman, an Italian, 
or a Frenchman. 

As surely as the earth moves, so surely 
must this chance be extended to the Negro. 
It may not be in our generation. It may 
not be without bloodshed. 

But as the old ‘‘American’’ stock gives 
way, as it is fast doing, to the new people, 
the people of all countries, it will be impos- 
sible to convince them that there is any rea- 
son potent enough to debar any rate whatso- 
ever its right to live, to uplift itself, to en- 
ter the lists and bear away whatever prizes 
it may be strong or skillful or brave enough 
to win. 
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The Voice of the Negroas Heard in England 
Thirty Years Ago. 


By Hosea Hewitt, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


While glancing over the pages of a sam- 
ple copy of THE VOICE OF THE NE- 
GRO, a remarkable incident which trans- 
pired thirty-three years ago, while the 
writer was stationed as a young Method- 
ist minister in the third year of his proba- 
tion in the city of Leeds—the large and 
busy centre of the great woolen industry 
in Northern England—was vividly recall- 
ed. As it has permanently influenced his 
views as to the natal capabilities and ulti- 
mate destiny of the man of color, the re- 
cital of the circumstances of its occur- 
rence may be of interest to others. To 
explain why the episode impressed him s9 
deeply, it will be necessary to recount a 
few familiar facts to which he had for 
some time been giving close attention and 
which prepared him the better to appre- 
ciate the significance and force of what 
he then saw and heard. 

The war of the rebellion had been closed 
about seven years. Its primary object— 
the vindication of the authority of the 
Federal Government and the preservation 
of the Union of the States had been com- 
pletely attained, much to the surprise, if 
not disappointment of most of the nations 
of Europe. In the course of the struggle 
slavery—hitherto fostered by State and 
Federal laws—had received its death 
blow. This later outcome of the dreadful 
tragedy formed no part of the original 
program of those in control of affairs. 
Presidents Lincoln’s one object, as is 
elear from his correspondence with Hor- 
ace Greely, editor of the Tribune, when 
the national crisis had reached its 
acutest stage, was simply and solely the 
maintenance of the Union. Abolition waa 
regarded by responsible statesmen as the 


fad of well meaning Northern philanthre- 
pists who knew perfectly well what they 
wanted to do, but had no clear conception 
as to how it was to be accomplished. In 
preparing his epoch-making Proclamation 
of Emancipation which he issued in 1863, 
the President, as he told his cabinet, pro- 
posed to condition his action in the prem- 
ises on the contingency of the Confeder- 
ate army “Being driven out of Maryland.” 
With him, even at that advanced hour, 
emancipation was a purely subsidiary 
question, and when it came from his 
hands, came as an inspiration and an af- 
ter-thought. But God’s purpose to de- 
liver an oppressed people from the ignem- 
iny of servitude and the weight of its de- 
grading chains was certainly no after 
thought. It was rather the predetermina- 
tion of infinite wisdom, whose motive and 
rationale lay deep in the Everlasting Na- 
ture where all the grand issues of history 
and human life have their source and in- 
ception, and was entirely independent of 
the precarious fortunes of war on the 
blood-stained field of Antietam. 

The present writer was convinced that 
to this great moral purpose, running like 
a thread of gold through all the dark web 
of the history of nations, the serious stu- 
dent must ever devote his chief attention ; 
for it contains the only element of perma- 
nent value which history presents. To 
him, as to the rest of the civilized world, 
the meeting of two of the greatest generals 
of their age in an obscure hamlet of Vir- 
ginia for the purpose of formulating terms 
and conditions of peace in 1865, after 
four years of wasteful and far-extended 
conflict, was an event of supreme inter- 
est. Yet he felt that if something far 
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greater had not already transpired, that 
ever memorable incident would have been 
robbed of more than half its historic in- 
terest and nearly all its moral value. To 
him it was inconceivable that God: had 
brought a great nation through a trial in 
which its political constitution, its laws, 
its authority at home, its prestige abroad, 
its future peace and prosperity, and even 
its integrity as a political unit, were at 
stake, simply to give it a new start to- 
wards material and political greatness. 
Rather was the wise design of Heaven to 
afford it an opportunity of vindicating 
for itself a foremost place in the great 
sisterhood of modern peoples as the ex- 
ponent and exemplar of humane and 
equitable laws of liberty, enlightenment, 
manhood and happiness. 

These convictions the writer entertain- 
ed strongly, yet he was not entirely free 
from the doubts expressed by many as to 
whether the sudden advent of liberty 
would prove an unqualified boon to a peo- 
ple apparently so ill prepared to appre- 
eiate its vast privileges, safeguard them- 
selves against its hidden perils and honor 
rts large responsibilities. It was a new 
thing in the world—the birth of a nation 
in a day. It was without precedence in 
history; it remains without a parallel 
now. The emancipation of 300,000 slaves 
im the British West Indies in 1807 as the 
results of the continuous efforts of Wil- 
liam Wilberforce in the British Parlia- 
ment was only a parochial affair in com- 
parison. The release from serfdom of 
twenty-three millions of people by the 
ukase of the Czar Alexander II hardly 
belonged in the same category, in as much 
as under the absolutism of Russia, the 
ehange, necessarily, brought only a small 
measure of benefit to the liberated people. 
In its ultimate effect, the action of the 
@zar was melodrama, not real emancipa- 
tios. What then, would be the conse- 
quence, whether for good or evil, of this 
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sudden and tremendous change in the so 
cial and political condition of four mil 
lions of human beings? 

In this dubious frame of mind, the writ. 
er resolved to avail himself of an unoccu 
pied evening to attend a concert given by 
the Fisk Jubilee Singers in the Leeds city 
hall. The hall seated fifteen hundred peo. 
ple and contained standing room for an 
equal number. At the hour of commence 
ment it was full. The small band of lib- 
erated slaves in their effort to raise funds 
for the University they represented—Fisk 
—if the writer rightly remembers 
—had roused the generous sentiment of 
the British public and the company met 
with a cordial reception in many of the 
large cities. Mr. Gladstone, then at the 
head of the government, had entertained 
them at his London residence. Individ- 
ual members of his band were occasionally 
entertained in the best private homes. 
Members of the oldest and proudest aris 
tocracy in the world vied with each other 
in showing the most flattering attention 
to these children of the slave cabin an‘ 
the cotton fields. They even received an 
invitation to sing before Her Majesty, the 
queen herself at Windsor Castle. Of 
“God’s image in ebony,” they were physi- 
cally among the finest samples. They 
were believed to be, all of them, men and 
women of character. As public singers, 
they could not be judged by any conven- 
tional standard. Their music was unique. 
The strangely sweet and plaintive plan- 
tation melodies—“Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot,” “Steal Away to Jesus,” “Roll 
Jordan Roll,” and such humorous strains 
as “Methodists and Baptists Just Gone 
Along” produced a weird effect on the 
feelings. Occasionally a gifted contralto 
like Jennie Jackson would elicit applause 
from audiences which gave no stranger 
signs of delight and admiration when lis- 
tening to Sim Reeves, Adelina Patti and 
Jennie Lind. 
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Lut, though the occasion was in every 
way a success, it would hardly have call- 
ed for special attention but for an inci- 
dent which transpired when the program 
had been completed. Louden, the man- 
ager of the Company, had secured the 
consent of the aged journalist, philan- 
thropist and statesman, Sir Edward 
Baynes, to preside at the concert. Baynes 
had represented the borough of Leeds in 
Parliament for fourteen years, had done 
splendid service for his constituency and 
had achieved a national reputation as an 
advocate of reform and a friend of human- 
tarian movements, receiving no cther com- 
pensation than the honor of a seat in the 
counsels of the nation. He was proprie- 
tor of the largest and most influential pa- 
per in the provinces—The Leeds Mercury 
—and was profoundly respected by the 
majority of his fellow citizens. But he 
was growing aged and feeble and a party 
of political malcontents had resolved to 
oust him from his seat in Parliament at 
the next election. Being present in con- 
siderable force at the concert, they re- 
fused to listen to him, and long before he 
had finished his opening addresses, he 
was compelled by their clamor to resume 
his seat. When the program was ended, 
Louden rose to his feet, and in one of the 
finest impromptu speeches the writer has 
ever heard, briefly reviewed the public ca- 
reer of Baynes, pointed out his strong 
claims to public gratitude and considera 
tion, and then, in a dignified strain with 
carefully guarded and even felicitous 
forms of expression, characterized the 
conduct of the interruptors. Ten years 
earlier, Henry Ward Beecher had by con 
sumate tact and stubborn courage, con- 
quered the unwilling ear and admiration 


of town rowdies, who, in Manchester 
Free Trade Hall, and subsequently in 
Hengler’s Circus, Liverpool, had planned 
his overthrow as a platform speaker and 
representative of the Union Cause. And 
now Loaden, scion of a despised race, 
was not only listened to, but applauded by 
the very men whose inconsiderateness to- 
wards a venerable statesman he had ven- 
tured to rebuke. 

In the nature of things. the peculiar 
combination of circumstances which made 
such a scene possible, must be exceeding- 
ly rare, and it is doubtful if it could be 
repeated in the England of today. Negro 
enfranchisement—though still by ne 
means a completely settled question—has 
not the place in the public mind it ocen- 
pied then, and Negro speakers, North and 
South were 
“Thick as Autumnal leaves which strew 

the brooks 
In Vallambrosa.”’ 
But the courage, eloquence and self re- 
course displayed on that occasion by one, 
whom it is safe to presume was born a 
slave, left a lasting impression on the 
writer’s mind and has permanently in- 
fluenced his attitude on what is called 
the Negro Problem. Sir Edward Baynes 
went long ago to where 

“Beyond these voices there is peace” 
full of years and of honors. Louden, whe 
was then a comparatively young man, 
may be now living. If he is, it is his to 
recall with pride an occasion when he so 
splendidly exemplified the noblest tradi- 
tions of public life and evinced the in- 
born susceptibility of his race to all the 
higher instincts and impulses of our com- 
mon humanity. 


*NOTE.—Mr. Louden died during the early part of the 
present year —EDITORS. 








The Southern Federation ¢& Colored Women 


By Addie Waits Hunton 


Chairman Executive Committee and President Atlanta Woman's Club 


Somewhere it has been written by a 
poet-singer of the race: 

“The harvest is great, let the reaper> be 
many, 
May: you sow and beautifully reap.” 

The colored women of the country have 
caught the spirit of this stanza and have 
gone forth to sow. Right earnestly have 
they toiled, and there is promise of a 
bountiful fruitage for the reaping by 
and by. 

It is a thing of the past among though- 
ful and unprejudiced persons to question 
the value of club work among women. 
Everywhere the wisest and purest minds 
have conceded the fact thax it is thorough- 
ly upbuilding and beneficial in its effects. 
Neither is the club woman looked at 
askance any more. It is generally ad- 
mitted that the most womanly woman 
is she who, while making her hearth-stone 
her throne, her children her jewels, can 
still have a warm heart and a ministering 
hand for the crying needs of humanity. 

Nearly six years ago there came togeth- 
er in the charming and historical old city 
of Montgomery, Alabama, a number of 
women reperesentative of the club spirit 
of several southern cities. Through the 
efforts of Mrs. Booker T. Washington, 
they had been invited to Montgomery to 
discuss race conditions, especially those 
coming within the province of women to 
improve or change. This gathering was 
intensely inspirational in the highest 
sense of the term. But this was not a 
source of wonder, since there were assem- 
bled there a band of earnest workers, con- 
secrated to race service, and they had 
come to a city where, for intelligent, wide- 
awake, enthusiastic club work the women 
at home were a brilliant example. There 


was evinced at this meeting a strong de- 
sire to have effective remedial forces set 
to work at once throughout the South. 
To this end, it seemed wise that there 
should be formed a permanent organiza- 
tion. Therefore, animated by an intense 
and lofty purpose to mske the colored 
woman her own emancipator from condi- 
tions and customs bequeathed her by a 
bitter past, and by a mighty desire to 
help in the warfare against vice and ignor- 
ance wherever it might abound, the wo 
men at Montgomery resolved themselves 
into the Southern Federation of Colored 
Women. 
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They were exceedingly wise in placing 
themselves under the leadership of Mrs. 
Booker T. Washington, for not only has 
she wider opportunity than other women 
to study the questions affecting our wel- 
fare, but she is a pioneer in club work 
among colored women and an untiring, 
sympathetic and wise worker. 

After six years the wisdom of such an 
organization is verified by the work un- 
dertaken and accomplisbed. The steady, 
ceaseless efforts of the Federation have 
forced themselves surely, albeit quietly, 
into most of our southern states. Its in- 
fluence reaches beyond the home of the 
intelligent to the cabin of the plantation 
and hamlet and the dark tenament of the 
alley and backyard. The club 
woman herself has _ been _ greatly 
enriched by this giving out of her life. 
At times her efforts have seemed as a halo 
of glory about her, and she has realized in 
the words of Wagner “that the art of 
living is to know how to give one’s self.” 

Not long ago, in the quiet of the twi- 
light hour, a young woman sat with a 
friend, pouring out her longings for some- 
thing finer, something nobler than the 
mere routine of society-life offered. The 
friend was conscious of her hour, and 
soon that young woman was aroused to 
a knowledge of her opportunities. There 
she resolved to make her life full 
through work in this movement. Just so, 
many other young women, gifted and fa- 
vored by the gods, though unconscious of 
their blessings, have been, either by direct 
or indirect touch with the Federation, in- 
filitrated with its spirit, and become as it 
were, inspired to service. 

Just before the dawn of _ the 
New Year, out in Little Rock, 
the Southern Federation will hold its 
Sixth Annual Convention. The women 
who have labored within its bonds will 
come together to tell. the story of their 
work and to gain new ideas and new inspi- 


ration for the incoming year. It might 
not be amiss therefore to give a general 
resume of what has been wrought by thia 
organization. 

The Southern Federation has ever been 
happy to acknowledge itself a branch of 
that great movement, whose motto, “Lift- 
ing as we climb,” has taken fast hold of 
the colored women of this country during 
the last deeade. Althougn the National 
Association of Colored Women has s0 
grown until its clubs thread themselves 
into a maze that covers the country from 
the sun-bathed South to the ice-bound 
North and from the Golden Gate to the 
shores of Maine, still the 8 wthern Feder- 
ation remains the most unique part of 
this great National body. The reason is 
mantle of progress has failen, but it is 
not far to seek. The Federation is com- 
posed not only of women who feel the dis- 
tinctive call to work, and upon whom the 
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made up of the colored women of this 
country who live and move and have their 
being in the midst of the great racial con- 
flict. About them the air is surcharged 
with the smoke of the hattle. Around 
them they hear the heart-throbs and 
sighs of a people crying for light. Within 
this organization a great sympathy eter- 
nally hovers, for the suffering of the 
masses is not more keen than the suffer- 
ing of the women who must serve them. 
It is also the anique branch of the great 
National Association, in that, notwith- 
standing it has the most arduous field of 
labor, it has a vaster area than any other 
sectional federation. But with the motto 
of the National, already quoted above, 
and the watch-word of our President, “We 
are here at every step of the way to do 
good,” the Federation has not been dis- 
mayed nor discouraged. True, with suci: 
an immense field and such momentous is 
sues at hand, it were not an easy matter 
to properly systematize its work. In its 
very inception, however, tne organization 
devoted itself to a careful study of pur- 
poses and plans, and from that time its 
deepest feelings have centered themselves 
about the home. Its first work then shou!d 
be an effort for more homes and better 
homes. We have believed with a certain 
writer that the home is one of the three 
immutable things of life, and we have 
further believed that the mother is the 
most powerful factor in the home life. Its 
efforts therefore are to reach the mothers. 
By personal visitation and consultation, 
by mothers’ meetings, by the distribution 
of tracts and various other devices, this 
work is accomplished. Below is a home 
pledge, and list of topics for discussion 
as arranged by Mrs. Washington for use 
in this work : 


HOME PLEDGE 


By devoting every honest effort to save every 
cent earned above that needed for the decent 


support of the body, I hereby solemnly pledge 


myself to buy a home within...... 
years 
ND Siciaidin aso 6% occ 
TPC eee er er eee 
CO EES eee ee ee oe 


Topics for discussion: 
1. Need of Homes. 
\Self. 
(a) Gain—|Children 
|Community. 
2. Helps in buying Homes. 
38. Holding the Home. 
4. Hints on Furnishings. 
5. Children’s part in making the Home, 
6. How may we keep near the children? Boys? 
Girls? 
7. How mothers may help the teacher. 
8. How teachers may help the mother 
9. Magazines in the Home. 
10. Foods. Health-giving. Preparation. Serv- 
ing. Economy in purchasing. 
11. Keeping the children from the street. Ne 
cessities of the effort. 
12. The Mother’s Influence. 
13. ‘Fostering the love of truth in the young 
14 Bearing and forbearing in the Home, 
Instance after instance might be cited 
where not only a single family, but a 
whole neighborhood has felt the blessed 
influence of this work of the Federation. 
We might tell of how this work had taken 
deep root i: \labama where live the most 
active and earnest of club women. How 
a model plantation, under the supervis- 
ion of a noble young woman, is uplifting 
the people for many a mile around. How 
throughout that state the women are un- 
vited to save their boys from criminal as- 
sociations, through a _ reformatory. It 
would be interesting to tell how Louis- 
iana is reaching its motkers through its 
splendid kindergarten work, while it is 
also caring for the children: I think of 
Mississippi and its herioc fight against the 
miscellaneous excursion. Uow in a sin- 
gle year more than six thousand cards 
were signed pledging to stay off these ex- 
cursions. 
At our New Orleans Convention three 
years ago, there came with the delegation 
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from Mississippi the most interesting and 
respected personality of the whole gather- 
ing—a woman well-advanced in years, and 
who though denied the knowledge that 
books give, yet had gathered largely of the 
wisdom that comes with years well spent. 
She had wrought well, ard accumulated 
a goodly share for her lahors. Her pres- 
ence in that convention was due to the 
fact that she felt she must know what 
manner of an organizatinn it could be 
that had so revolutionized the home-life 
of her neighborhood. So determined was 
she to be present, that over the country 


she rode many a mile at night 
in order that the dawn might 
find her at the _ railroad _sta- 


tion where she was to meet the Mississip- 
pi delegation. As we listened intently 
as she told, in her own original way, her 
life-story, and to the earnest and pathetic 
decision in her closing words—that as a 
memorial to an only son, who had died 
while a student in college, she would 
henceforth devote herself and her means 
to the less fortunate about her—we caught 
through a mist of tears somewhat of a 
picture of the great racestory. There 
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was not a woman present but felt repaid 
for any sacrifice of time vr money that 
had brought her to that Convention. 

Space forbids that we should more than 
mention the relentless fight being made 
against the cocaine habit and similar evils. 
Investigations have been carefully made 
and authorities consulted and- appealed 
to; and our work is not altogether vain. 

This organization has brought us to see 
our “children on the street” as never be 
fore, and there has been raised a demand 
for kindergartens, day n«wseries and re 
formatories that speaks for a brighter 
day. 

As quietly as in the past the work will 
go on. At Little Rock, with Mrs. Wash- 
ington presiding, and that model of a sec- 
retary, Mrs. Wade, of Mississippi, in her 
place, the convention will meet. Out 


there, we shall recount our efforts in a 
modest way. We shall receive a further 
deepening of the spirit that has ever per- 
vaded our work; we shall learn afresh, 
and teach those who have never known, 
that the joy of living is found in loving 
service. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT IN CHARACTERISTIC SPEAKING <ATTITUDE 


From Stereograph. Copyright 1905 by Underwood @ Underwood, N.Y. 








The Welding of the Link 


By Gardner Goldsby 


Chapter XXXI. 
A Picture From the Past. 


At the invitation of Mr. and Mrs. Stuy- 
vesant, Dr. Coe and Ned Cranston found 
themselves on the Ist of September, 1901, 
in the city of Buffalo in attendance upon 
the great exposition being held there. The 
Stuyvesants and their guests had planned 
their visit to run through three weeks, 
more or less, including the two days of 
President McKinley’s visit to the same 
attraction. 

One evening shortly after their arrival, 
Dr. Coe insisted that Ned should accom- 
pany him to the Bijou Opera House, 
where a celebrated French prima donna, 
a certain Madame Aimee Danton, was 
billed to appear. 

During all that day Ned’s old time mis- 
givings had been haunting him. These 
premonitions, which had a way of follow- 
ing him all through his earlier life, had 
once more crossed his path. He whisper- 
-ed his fears to Dr. Coe, and begged to be 
allowed to remain at the hotel and rest. 
But Dr. Coe persisted, and finally per- 
suaded Ned to go to the theatre. 

Were you ever brought suddenly, un- 
expectedly, face to face with some person 
or thing that reminded you of your whole 
past experience? Were you ever at any 
time brought all at once into the pres- 
ence of some person or object, or carried 
into some place, that stood out before you 
in bold relief like a picture from the past? 
If so, you can imagine something of the 
emotion which thrilled Ned’s heart, and 
of the thoughts which flashed through his 
brain, when Madame Danton made her 
appearance upon the stage of the Bijou 
Opera House in Buffalo. 

The face of that woman! Yes; Ned had 
seen it somewhere, some time, but it must 


have been long, long ago. He felt that ie 
could not be mistaken as to that. But 
where? {t was apparently a familiar face 
and figure, but for the moment the dazed 
young man could not associate either the 
face or the form with any time or place 
in his life. Yet he had seen them before— 
somewhere, some time. He was positive 
that he had. When the woman—with that 
face and that form, standing there before 
him and a thousand others, and bedecked 
with diamonds—when she began to sing. 
the spell was broken. Ned knew the voice 
He had heard it many times before, aud 
had been hearing it many times in kis 
dreams since its possessor had passed out 
of his life as completely as though she 
were dead. Ned’s face colored, and his 
heart leaped for joy! For the womau 
standing there on the stage before him. 
and receiving the applause of the multi 
tude, was Clara Weems! 

Before she had finished the first nam- 
ber, Ned said: 

“Doctor, take me out of here; | ean't 
stand it.” 

And immediately the two men left the 
place. 


Chapter XXXII. 


The Red Hand. 

Friday, September 6, William MeKin- 
ley, President of the United States, was 
shot by a native of the United States, of 
Polish descent, who not content to leave 
Judas alone in his infamy as one who 
used the symbol of love as the instrument 
of betrayal, approached his victim as 
though about to shake the hand of a loved 
and honored friend. 

With 100,000 others, Charles Stuyves- 
ant, Ned Cranston and Dr. Coe went to 
the Temple of Music on that fateful day 
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to shake the hand of the chief executive 
of the nation. In the order named, tse 
men stood in the line that was filing siuw- 
ly past the President. Just ahead of 
them were two men, one white and ‘he 
other black, and ahead of these two was a 
little girl. The girl shook the Presideni’s 
hand and passed on. Then came _ the 
white man who proved to be the red- 
handed assassin. In his right hand he 
held the revolver, wrapped in a handker- 
chief. Seeing it, the President thought 
the man’s hand was sore, and put out his 
hand as if to take the anarchist’s left 
hand. As he did so, the man fired twice. 
Everybody was struck with astonishment, 
and for a moment no one moved. The 
first to show presence of mind was the 
colored man, who was in line just behind 
the man who fired the shot. He leaned 
forward and struck the assassin in the 
nose with his fist, making his nose bleed, 
and with the other hand he grabbed for 
the white man’s pistol. He missed the 
pistol, and then grasped the murderer by 
the throat and choked him. Just then 
Ned Cranston reached forward and gave 
the fellow who had shot the President a 
terrible blow in the face, which threw 
him and the Negro, who clung to him with 
a death grip, to the floor. The men strug 
gled for some few seconds before the ex- 
position police reached them, when a po- 
lice officer, coming up, stopped the strug 
gle by striking the murderer two hard and 
telling licks on the head. 

“Hello, Parker! .Is that you?” asked 
Charles Stuyvesant, as the men scrambled 
up from the floor. 

“Yes; Mr. Stuyvesant, how are you?” 
answered the Negro. 

“Ned,” said Stuyvesant, turning to his 
brother-in-law, “this is James Parker, the 
boy who used to wait on me down in Geor- 
gia, and who stayed with me until I went 
to Cuba.” Then turning again to the col- 
ored man, he said, “Parker, you’ve done 
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a hero’s work today. 
hand.” 

“T want to shake your hand also,” said 
Ned. “I really believe you have saved the 
President’s life. The villian certainly 
would have fired the third shot if it had 
not been for you.” 

“So James Parker shook hands with 
Charles Stuyvesant, Ned Cranston and 
thousand others, modestly saying to all: 

“T only did my duty.” 

Parker was a stalwart Negro, more than 
six feet in height, and a native Georgian. 
Since the exposition began, he had been 
employed at the Plaza restaurant on the 
grounds, and got off from his work Fri 
day afternoon, September 6, in order to 
shake hands with the President at the 
Temple of Music. Little did he know that. 
instead of being permitted to carry out 
his cherished intention, he would be call 
ed upon to be the first man to strike down 
the President’s murderer. And little did 
Stuyvesant expect to see the colored boy 
he had met years before at the Monte 
Sano Hotel come back suddenly to life 
in that way. 


Let ine shake your 


Chapter XXXITT. 
Silence. 

The President died Saturday morning, 
September 14th, and was buried Septem- 
1th. 

The great prosperity which had come :o 
our country during the first administra- 
tion of President McKinley had made the 
American people mad. They talked mon- 
ey; they dreampt money; they clutched 
wildly at show, at position and power. 
The youngest college boy and girl jeered 
at the Bible, and had their doubts about 
Christianity. But in the fiercest heat and 
clamor of the day, a little bullet is fired, 
and “God makes a silence through it all.” 
The nation stood dumb, its hand upon its 
lips, and its eye looking in mute appeal to 
God. 
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And its reverence and its tears were 
not so much for McKinley the president 
as for McKinley the man. From the mo- 
ment that his pale lips murmured, “Let 
no one hurt him,” speaking of the wretch 
whose bullet laid him low, the revelation 
of the sweet serenity, the tender courage, 
the unperturbed martyr strain in William 
McKinley’s nature obscured all else in the 
things men thought and said of him. We 
almost forgot the passing of the trusted 
president, the valued statesman, the seem- 
ingly indispensable guide to the nation’s 
feet through some of the steeps and mires 
visible along its path, in the contempla- 
tion of the rare compound of dying soldier 
and saint. Men spoke of him as a tender 
husband, a kind, honest man, a faithful 
servant of Christ, and so honored and lov- 
ed him. 

No man could have died more nobly. 
In every home in the land it was told how, 
when he was shot, his first words were of 
care for his wife, the second for his enemy, 
the third for the people around him. In 
the grim crisis he had not thought of him- 
self. When the operation began they 
heard him whispering the Lord’s Prayer, 
and when he was told that he was dying 
his last words were: “It is God’s will, 
not ours, that must be done.” 

This is the old-fashioned type of man 
that the nation used to know; who was 
quiet and brave; who loved his wife and 
his friends, and trusted in Jesus to save 
him. The whole nation bowed in silence 
before the type and reverenced it as the 
highest and best. 

A part of the people buried the martyr- 
ed Lincoln. A still larger part buried the 
martyred Garfield. The whole nation 
buried the martyred McKinley. No king, 
no emperor, no president was ever buried 
by 70,000,000 human hearts. There never 
was in the history of the country a more 
dramatic sight than that glass car in the 
midst of the long funeral train, which car- 
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ried the dead chief of the nation to his 
last resting place. It was brilliantly 
lighted ; in the center rested the coffin cov- 
ered with flowers; at its head and foot 
stood a soldier and sailor like statutes, 
with gun in rest and drawn sword. It 
sped on, a point of light through the night, 
across mountains and rivers and through 
great cities, and all the way, at every sta- 
tion waited hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple to bid him the last good-by. And as 
the car came near and passed on out of 
sight they chanted the old hymn he tried 
to sing on his deathbed: “Nearer, my 
God, to Thee.” 

Was it all for naught that we stood 
apart for a season and mourned together 
and went back once more to our old be 
liefs in the homely virtues of a good man, 
who trusted in God? 

Christ died for the sins of the world. 
McKinley died for the sins of America. 
He was wounded for our transgressions. 
He was bruised for our iniquities. And 
with his stripes, I trust, we shall be heal- 
ed. 


Chapter XXXIV. 
In a Straight Betwixt Two. 

“Doctor,” said Ned, addressing Dr. Coe, 
on the afternoon of the day of the burial 
of the President, “that was a mean trick 
you did me last week.” 

“What do you refer to?” asked Dr. Coe. 

“You carried me,” explained Ned, “to 
hear Clara Weems sing, without giving 
me the slightest hint of what I was going 
up against.” 

“Did I know myself?” asked the Doctor 
smiling. 

“Yes; you did. Louisa told me all 
about it this morning.” 

“She did, eh?” replied Dr. Coe, and thea 
he smiled and looked away. 

The night the two men left the theatre, 
they tarried a long while on the sidewalk 
in front of the play-house before they call- 
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ed a eab. When they reached the street, 
Ned asked Dr. Coe if he thought he could 
get in at the rear or side entrance, and 
in that way find chance to speak to Clara. 
Dr. Oee advised against such haste. He 
wished Ned to wait a while. After some 
parley, Ned yielded; and the two went 
back te the Hotel Majestic. 

Of course Ned passed a sleepless night, 
and but for the excitement attendant up- 
on his proposed visit to the Temple of Mu- 
sic on Friday afternoon, he might have 
remained in doors all the next day. As 
it was, he was in a wretched state of mind 
when he left the hotel with Dr. Coe anid 
Charles. The shooting of the President 
proved to be a timely antidote to Ned’s 
heart-breaking troubles. Until that oe- 
curred, he had been asking himself all day 
long whether he should seek an interview 
with Clara. He had argued the qucstion 
with himself from every viewpoint. (id 
chunks will kindle. His sister, Louisa, 
might frown upon him, if he thought of 
forgiving Clara, and bringing her into the 
family at that late day. And then, Clara 
herself might not receive him. What 
then? All these things, and others, Ned 
had revolved in his mind. But never once 
did he dream, strange to say, that Dr. Coe 
had seen Clara and talked with her before 
they heard her sing the previous night at 
the Bijou. As he told Dr. Coe, he had 
only learned that fact from Louisa on the 
morning of the day of the President’s fu- 
neral. It was on the afternoon of that 
day, therefore, that Ned found courage 
to speak to Dr. Coe about the matter, hav- 
ing allowed the whole question to simmer 
in his own mind for more than a week. 

“What did Louisa tell you?” asked Dr. 
Coe when he had regained his composure. 

“Louisa told me that both of you had 
seen Clara, and that both of you had talk- 
ed with her before you set the trap for 
me on that Thursday night two weeks 
ago when you took me to the theatre.” 
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“What else?” 

“She wanted to know why I hesitated to 
meet Clara.” 

“Did you tell her?” 

“No; I didn’t.” 

“Well, Ned; I know why without ask- 
ing you.” 

“Well, why?” 

“Because you are afraid of falling in 
love with her again; and you are afraid 
if you do, some of us might laugh at you. 
Am I not right?” 

“Not quite,” said Ned. “I have always 
loved Clara—always. You know it; Lou- 
isa knows it; and, I think, brother Charles 
knows it also. I am not afraid of falling 
in love with her again, nor am I afraid 
of the jeers of others. What troubles me 
is this. I wonder if I can forgive her; 1 
wonder if it is possible for me to forgive 
her after I find out everything; I wonder 
if I ought to forgive her. It is the old 
question, Doctor, of love and duty.” 

“And love,” interrupted Dr. Coe, “is 
bound to win, if you give it half a chance. 
In your case, nevertheless, I think yon 
will find out that love and duty wil! not 
conflict.” 

“T should be thankful, Doctor, if you 
could make me see it that way, for I tell 
you I am almost crazy. Iam in a straight 
betwixt two, and should be so thankful 
if you could show me the way out.” 

“Well, my boy, listen!” said Dr. Coe. 
“There was a woman once who, according 
to the Good Book, was taken in adultery, 
and then men called upon the Master to 
ostracise her and cast her out, he said 
to them, ‘Let him that is without sin cast 
the first stone.’ And when every one of 
them had skulked away, because there 
was not one among them without sin, the 
Master turned to the woman and said, 
‘Neither do I condemn thee; go in peace.’ 
And again the Master has taught us that 


if we forgive not men their trespasses, 
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neither will our Father in heaven forgive 
us our trespasses. Nor is that all. You 
are taught, Ned, to ‘love thy neighbor as 


thyself!’ That is the great Second Com- 
mand. Now, put yourself in Clara’s 
place. If you were the runaway, what 


would you expect of her? Wouldn’t you 
expect her to forgive you, and take you 
back? Most certainly you would, or else 
I am very much mistaken. Then, you 
ought to forgive her and take her back. 
‘Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you do ye even so to thein.’ Besides 
these and other passages from the Blessed 
Book, there are two lines by good old Tom 
Moor, in which a sentiment is conveyed 
that embodies the all in all of the divine 
passion of love. 
the lines: 

““T know not, I ask not, if guilt’s in the 
heart, 

I but know that I love thee, whatever 
thou art.’ ” 

“But, Doctor, would you and Louisa for- 
give her also?” asked Ned eagerly. 

“IT would, I am sure,” replied Dr. Coe, 
“and I have no reason to doubt that your 
sister would do likewise. Anyhow, let’s 
go up stairs at once and talk to her about 
x 


Perhaps you remember 


Chapter XXXV. 
Forgiveness. 

The Stuyvesants occupied a suite of 
rooms at the Hotel Majestic, consisting 
of three rooms which opened into each 
other and a bath room. The whole after- 
noon of the day of the President’s funer- 
al, Louisa Stuyvesant and Clara Weems 
had been together in the middle one of 
these three Charles Stuyvesant 
spent his time in one of the adjoining 
rooms. poring over the newspapers and 
magazines. At the same time, Ned and 
Dr. Coe were down stairs in the smoking 
room, engaged in the conversation already 
recorded. 


rooms. 
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Clara had been telling Louisa the story 
of her wanderings and confessing her sina. 
Nathan Strogoff, Clara said, deserted her 
in Paris, six months after they left Ameri- 
ca. They went straight to Paris the next 
day after reaching New York from Atlan- 
ta. They had never married. Strovott 
promised her many times that he would 
marry her, but he never did. When she 
was left in Paris she was without a dollar 
or a friend in the world. For a time, she 
eked out a living by waiting in a French 
restaurant. 
board, and 


Sometimes she had bed and 
didn’t. 
was too proud or too ashamed to write to 
her father or kindred in 
didn’t know, until Louisa told her, that 
her father had died broken-hearted a few 
months after she went away from Hope 
well. Two years after Strogotf left her, 
she read in the papers that he had been 
killed in a drunken brawl at Monte Carlo. 
At that time, she was doing a turn at 
dancing and singing with a vaudeville 
company, by which she was enabled to 
support herself wretchedly enough, to be 
sure, but it was better than nothing, and 
a little better than being a waitress in a 
French restaurant. She had been i: 
America about six months, having been 
engaged before leaving Europe by a first 
class company for the first time in lhe” 
hard and trying career of more than five 
years on the stage. Her diamonds, 
said, were not her own, and she did not 
even own her stage costumes. These 
things belonged to the owners of the com 
pany. They were a part of the show. She 
was earning only $15 per week, though 
the newspapers often said she received 
$500 per week. The life she was leading 
was exceedingly distasteful to her; it was 
wearing on her nerves; it was killing her 
But what could she do? 
better her condition? She was sorry for 
her sins, but nobody believed that a sec 
ond rate actress was or could be decent. 


sometimes she She 


America. She 


she 


How could she 
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She deeply regretted the past, and had 
suffered for it—was suffering for it, and 
there seemed no relief—no release—save 
in the grave. God would forgive her, she 
knew, but she felt that man would not or 
could not. 

“My child,” said Louisa, “while you 
have done grievously wrong in running 
away from home, yet Ned and I have al- 
ways thought you were more sinned 
against than sinning. And, since you are 
so repentant, I see no reason why you 
should despair; I see nothing which would 
prevent you from being the wife of any 
honest man who loved you, if you loved 
him. I still believe in love, Clara.” 

Clara began to cry. Such kindness was 
overwhelming. 

“Don’t cry, Clara. That won’t help 
any. Have you talked with Ned?” 

“No,” said Clara, still sobbing, “I 
haven’t seen him except that one night in 
the box at the theatre.” 

“Well, you must see him and tell him 
the whole truth, and let him decide.” 

“T can’t,” said Clara. “I’m ashamed 
to do it. I’m afraid to confess and let 
him decide. I know I’m not worthy of 
him, but if he should reject me, that would 
kill me! I shouldn’t want to live after 
that.” 

“You need not confess anything,” said 
Ned, entering the room. 

Ned and Dr. Coe had come into the 
room where Charles was reading, without 
attracting the attention of Louisa and 
Clara in the next room. The three men 
had stood and listened to most of the talk 
between the two women, engaged in a 
heart-to-heart conference. May heaven 
forgive them for their eavesdropping! 
When Ned heard Clara say that she was 
afraid to confess, and that she was un- 
worthy, he stepped into the room at once. 

“You need not confess anything,” he 
said. “All I ask, Clara, if you are fre 
to marry me, is that vou will give me the 
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chance to lead you back to happiness and 
joy and restore your lost faith in the 
power of human love to measure up to the 
requirements of divine love.” 

“She’s free, Ned,” said Louisa eagerly, 
“she’s free!” 

Clara sat dumbfounded, and as white 
as a marble statue. By and by, she falt- 
ered, ' 

“And you'll take me as I am, and love 
me with all my faults?” 

“Yes,” said Ned, “I’ll take you and love 
you, faults and all.” 

He was kneeling at her feet, and clutch- 
ing at he folds of her dress. Clara put 
both hands upon his shoulders. 

“Ahem!” said Charles. “Come, Louisa, 
let’s retire. This is not place for Dr. Coe, 
and you and me. These folks have for- 
gotten that we are in here!” 

“God bless them,” said Dr. Coe, the 
tears rising to his eyes. 

And then Dr. Coe, Charles Stuyvesant 
and his wife withdrew from the room, 
closed the door behind them, and left 
Clara and Ned to themselves in order that 
the two long-parted lovers might rejoice 
together in their new glad day of forgive- 
ness and reconciliation, of peace and love. 


Chapter XXXVI. 
Peace at Last. 


In the month of December, 1901, on 
the anniversary of the marriage of Louis2 
and Charles, Clara and Ned were married. 

As on the former occasion, the ceremo- 
ny took place in the Cranston homestead 
at Hopewell. The officiating clergyman 
was the same minister who had previously 
served, and Charles Stuyvesant was best 
man. 

At the close of the simple, though beau- 
tiful, service, Charles and his wife, and 
Dr. Coe, and Uncle Zeke, and Aunt Di- 
nah, one after the other, stepped forward 
to congratulate the newly wedded couple, 
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and wish Mr. and Mrs. Ned Cranston 
much happiness. 

As Ned’s sister lifted: her little baby boy, 
Charles Stuyvesant, Jr.. who was -then 
two years old, in her arms, in order that 
he might give his uncle and aunt a baby 
kiss, she said, 

“From his birth our little boy was con- 
secrated to the holy cause_of destroying 
the virus of Sectionalism, which has been 
so long gnawing at the nation’s heart. 
May he and your offspring, brother and 
sister, live long enough not only to see 
Sectionalism completely destroyed but a!- 
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so to take part in rolling a stone above its 
place of burial!” 

“T hope so,” said..Charles. 

“Good!” said Clara. 

“Right!” exclaimed Ned. 

“Praise the Lord!” shouted Dr. Coe. 

“Amen!” exclaimed the ubiquitous Un. 
cle Zeke. “Amen! Miss Louisy, yo’ chil- 
luns an’ Marse Ned’s chilluns will be 
strong ernuff to ’stroy de debbil hisse’f, 
and I wants ter be right dar w’en it hap- 
pens !” 


THE END. 





A Christmas Letter 
By S. F. Collins 


My Dear Old Santa: Ere night falls, 
And I into dreamland go, 

I must pen you this Christmas letter, Sir, 
In your land of ice and snow. 


You know that Christmas is coming fast, 
And I want a lot of toys; 

But I won’t be quite so selfish, Sir, 
For there are other boys. 


I’ be happy if you’ll bring to me 
One Shetland Pony strong: 

My brother has my “Hobby Horse,” 
Hor my legs got far too long. 


And brother’s got my air-gun, Sir, 
He’s a little boy, for true— 

And I want a great big rifle that 
Will shoot a “twenty-two.” 


You may bring me, too, Good Santa Claus, 
Some more rubber-boots that last— 

Won’t you make them one size larger, Sir, 
For my feet have grown so fast! 


There’s one thing more, and then I'll leave 
For my little trundle-bed: 

Please bring some bullets for my gua, 
And—Oh, Yes!—my pony’s got te be fed! 


Now Good-night, my dear Old Santa Claus; 
Into dreamland now I go, 

Hoping that this will reach you safe 
In your land of ice and snow. 














Vacation Values 


By Fannie Barrier Wittiams 


The vanished summer of 1905 has been 
full of stirring events. From the world 
wide importance of the Peace Confer- 
ence in New Hampshire to the least no- 
ticed of the many gatherings of the sea 
son, there has been much to keep our 
minds alert and our hearts full of whole- 
some enthusiasm. If the summer of 1905 
has come and gone and we are none the 
better or wiser for it, the fault must be 
in ourselves or in some untoward forces 
that frustrate and defy human plans and 
purpeses. 

People by the thousands, white and 
black joyousiy*left their little “pent up 
Uticas” and sought the great highways 
and by-ways for refreshment, change and 
heart stirring excitement. Across the 
bar of human separation, stranger hands 
have clasped stronger hands in friendly 
greeting and cold hearts have been warm- 
ed and sought and found new and last- 
ing fellowships. 

The fund of human kindness has beeu 
increased and much new knowledge gain- 
ed that shall in some degree help to 
clarify our conceptions of duty, justice 
and friendship. 

From-the standpoint of our own peo- 
ple, the season must have been one of 
great educational value. In spite of the 
indignities and humiliations of travel in 
certain parts of our country our folks 
were extensively away from home. It is 
safe to say that more colored people have 
been traveling for recreation during the 
past summer than ever before. 

To us the world has become larger than 
it was twenty years ago, and our ability 
to assimilate and feel ourselves a part of 
this larger world, is as positive an indi- 
cation of‘our progress as any other one 
item.of. our gains. As we become more 


interested in all that is human in the 
world about us, our importance as men 
and women of worth is wonderfully ad- 
vanced. What we need as much as any- 
thing else is a cosmopolitan spirit, but 
that spirit cannot be cultivated by being 
in one place all of the time and knowing 
only one kind of people, and they the 
least progressive and the least interesting 
of any in the country. The distance from 
Boston to Atlanta, for instance, is great 
and it will never be less to the man in 
Boston, who hates Atlanta, or to the man 
in Atlanta who hates Boston. Distance is 
as much a matter of spirit as of geography. 
The larger, freer and more hopeful life of 
the larger cities of the North can never be 
transplanted to the benighted spots of our 
land, except by those who travel, observe 
and resolve that what is best and most 
righteous in human fellowship shall at 
least prevail in our hearts and minds. 

It is true that many people carry their 
prejudices, their provincialism and their 
resentments wherever they go, but there 
is always an opportunity for people to 
be changed by the better and stronger 
environment by which they are surround- 
ed. So far as the Negro is concerned he 
has few hatreds and prejudices to over- 
come, so that whatever comes to him in 
travel or new experience are important 
and of value as a part of his education. 

We have got to learn by travel and new 
contact and the liberalizing influences of 
whatever is best and most compelling in 
American life that the lines of opportun’- 
ty are extensive and that we are in some 
way related in possibility to all the great 
things of the age in which we live. 

We have begun to know each other 
helpfully by the intermingling of the peo- 
ple of all sections, and our sense of self 
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respect has been wonderfully enhanced 
by the larger social intercourse of the 
best elements amongst us. Are we im- 
proving in manners, appearance and the 
ability to do interesting and important 
things? We can find reassuring answers 
to this question wherever our people are 
seen and heard in the great centres of 
popular interest during the past summer 
season. It has been a common comment, 
“why, I did not know that we had so many 
fine colored people!” One is fairly over 
whelmed with the ever increasing evi- 
dences of culture, and achievements of ali 
kinds in the present generation of our 
people. We hear much about what the 
schools, the churches and the vazious or- 
ganizations are doing, as evideczs cf our 
progress, but the best proof of all, is the 
people themselves, not now and then, or 
here and there an individual of werit. but 
the increasing numbers to be seen in Con- 
ventions, Chautauquas, Conferences and 
social gatherings. It is here thar we see 
the picked men and women from all parts 
of the country. They represent the best 
examples of what has been wrought in 
school, college, shop and field. It is nv 
slight thing that the public spirit of these 
best representatives of our progress 
should put themselves in evidence in ev- 
ery place and on every occasion when and 
where it is proper for an American gen 
tleman and lady to be. In the presence 
of these evidences of what we ace :ind of 
what we are striving to do and be, the un- 
just American who prates about our in- 
feriority becomes himself an object of 
pity and contempt. It is not ‘ough 
that our best people be talked about and 
written about, but they must be scen and 
heard in. public places and > -cusiens, 
where only the best are bidden. Those 
who will not read our books or sing our 
songs or see us in our homes must meet 
us in the highway or travel aw] t%: as: 
sembly places where the best minds meet 
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to study and discuss high themes of pub- 
lic interest. In no better way, at prs. 
ent, can we impress the American people 
that we are intellectually and spiritually 
alive to all the forces of advancement and 
that we insist upon being a real and ac- 
tive part in every movement made in the 
name of the American people. 

The colored man or woman who travels 
from Texas to New York to attend a Na 
tional Convention of Business men, or 
from Georgia to Asbury Park to attend 
a National Convention of the Country’s 
educators, represents that spirit of enter- 
prise that makes for National unity 
amongst us. It is no small thing to do 
animated by the feeling that as citizens 
we are a part of the universal harmonies 
and have a right and sccred cuty to be 
interested in the big things and _ best 
things of our National life. We are not 
to be kept permanently within the bounds 
set for us by prejudice. Each summer 
our moving well dressed and well man- 
nered multitude make many new 
friends. Through these best examples 
the world is getting to know that all col- 
ored people are not alike. 

It may be in a Worid Congress in Lon- 
don, England, a Chatauqua in Iowa, or 
a National Assembly of Educators ir 
New Jersey, or anywhere else where it is 
important and possible to be, there you 
will find us being represented, in most 
cases, by picked men and women capuile 
of speaking the word or acting the part 
in a way that puts prejudice eterna!'y to 
shame. 

The hundreds of our teachers attend- 
ing the Summer Schools in the North is 
interesting proof of our eagerness to ob 
tain whatever is best and most up-to-date 
in pedagogy. The leading educators have 
come to respect these teacher-students 
from the South. There is not a_ great 
school in the North that offers a summer 
course for teachers that is not liberally 
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‘patronized by our progressive young mea 


and women teachers from the Southlani. 
In this way they have come in touch and 
helpful association with thousands of the 
best teachers and educators of the other 
race. In no other way would the makers 
of public opinion have an opportunity to 
know and respect our educated classes 
These enterprising teachers of ours «are 
among our most effective missionaries. 
Their presence and work during the sum- 
mer counteract many false impressions 
and estimates that would otherwise go 
unchallenged. 

In still another way do these su-omer 
outings and gatherings help us. If our 
best people are strangers to the great :a- 
jority of the white race, we are aimost 
to as great an extent strangers to one an- 
other. We are all too wide apart in our 
understanding of our common prvblem. 
Most of the Northern people are igncrant 
of the true situation in the Sout!: and the 
marvelous achievements of our people 
south of the Ohio river. It is quite cum- 
mon to hear Northern colored peuple er- 
press their contempt for those whvu live 
in the South because the latter endure 
so much without a protest. 

Those who have earnestly studied the 
situation cannot fail to see a marked 
change of feeling since the Northern por- 
tion of the race have had an opportunity 
to meet and know the hundreds of seuth- 
ern people who can be found in every im- 
portant Northern community. We are 
each year coming ‘into a more ‘ntimate 
association with each other. Mutual re 
spect has succeeded mutual misunder- 
standing. The successful business man of 
the south has set a stimulating example 
that is being followed energetically in 
Chicago and other Northern centers of 
Negro population. These men of the 
South who come North with their fami- 
lies and other evidences of their prosperi- 
ty, furnish interesting proof that the real 


man or worian is in many cases stronger 
than the forces that are formed and fasli- 
ioned to overthrow them. 

This better knowledge of each other 
will eventually make for larger strength 
for race advancement and a more united 
contention for justice. It is becoming 
clearer to our consciences that nowhere 
are we securely free when anywhere liber- 
ty is denied. Prejudice is sectional, but 
freedom is National. In other words 
what has been going on during the past 
few years in bringing large bodies of our 
people together socially or for more seri- 
ous ends, has wonderfully strengthened 
the spirit of unity amongst us. There is 
beginning to be such a thing as pride of 
race, because it is possible for us to see 
and know much to be proud of. A race 
that has no pride of self is not fit for re- 
sposibilities. We are beginning to see 
through the eyes of our larger knowledge 
of each other that the time is coming 
when union for important purposes is go- 
ing to mean something permanent. There 
is an increased assurance from year to 
year in the fact that our strong men and 
accomplished women everywhere are see- 
ing and hearing of each other. In every 
important Negro gathering during the 
summer, there has been a note of increas- 
ed confidence that what has been resolve: 
can be executed. All this has come about 
by the opportunities we have had of know- 
ing what kind of people we are. This 
ever increasing opportunity for acquaint- 
ance and contact has brought to view a 
surprising variety of talents and accom- 
plishments that we did not know existed 
a few years ago. 

But there is a lighter and brighter side 
to this freer intermingling of our people 
from all parts of the country, and that is 
the purely social side. Society amongst 
us as seen in every important centre, dur- 
ing the summer, was a very different thing 
from what it’was twenty years ago. We 
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can discover the buildings of a real aris 
tocracy based on culture. and achieve- 
ments. It was possible, in more than a 
dozen cities, to meet in well’furnished par- 
lors a company of ladies and gentlemen, 
every one of whom was a college gradu- 
ate or a successful man or woman in busi- 
ness. Our whole social life has been 
sweetened and brightened by these evi- 
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dences of our social advancement. Secial 
standards are higher and our ideals have 


their roots in culture. and ..character, 
Hospitality has been abundant and beau- 
tiful and the touch of love and friend- 
ship have established relationships that 
shall long survive the social delights of 
the summer of 1905. 





VOICES 
By Olivia Ward Bush 
I stand upon the uaunted plain 
Of many a vanished year, 
And ever o’er the gloomy waste 
Strangely sad voices I hear. 
Voices from out the shadowed past, 
And one I call Regret, 
And one, I know, is Misspent Hours, 
Whose memories linger yet. 


Then Failure speaks in bitter tones, 
And Grief with all its woes: 

Remorse, whose deep and cruel stings 
My painful thonghts disclose. 

Thus do tuese voices speak to me, 
And flit like shadows past;— 

My spirit falters in despair 
And tears flow thick and fast. 


But when within the wide domain 
Of many a future year 
I stand, from o’er its sunlit plain 
A sweeter voice I hear, 
Which bids me leave the darkened past, 
Whence voices call to me— ? 
And hark! I will obey the voice 
Of Opportunity! 


A DECEMBER DAY. 
By Azalia E. Martin 
Slowly the dawn is passing, slowly the daylight 
breaks, 
Over the frozen landscape, drowsily life awakes; 
Chirping his note in merry glee 
The snow bird flits from tree to tree. 


Over the dome of heaven stretches a cloak 
of gray 
Veiling from longing vision, the lordly king 
of day; 
Rising he paints a glowing red 
Around the lofty mountain’s head. 


Fiercely the winds are calling, swiftly they 
Tace in glee 
Bursting the chains that bound them, gladly 
they wander free; 
The barren trees that toss and groan 
Remurmur to the winds’ low moan. 


Falling with downy softness, down comes the 
fleecy snow 
silently as our blessings scattering to and fro, 
Peeping without with faces bright 
We see the earth in shroud of white. 


Soon will the day be dying, and merry sleigh 
bells ring, 
Making the young hearts happy, gladness and 
mirth they bring. 
Fain would I glide along with thee 
O youthful sleighers blithe and free. 














PART II 


The Negro Criminal Class—How Best Reached 


By W. S. Scarborough 


But there is a class that gives far more 
concern for the future—the class of young 
people—children and youth—in a fair 
way to become recruits for the criminal 
army because of criminal environment. 
It seems to me that our greatest work lies 
right here. We must diminish criminal- 
ity by not adding to its ranks. Here the 
task is prodigious, for it is scattered—in 
a process of growth—in every slum of ev- 
ery city, and every degraded home thai 
exists. Here it is that the Institutional 
system—the Social Settlement idea— 
that has planted so many centers of high- 
er life in these plague-spots, makes one 
of the best weapons to fight the evil. If 
we could have such agencies wherever our 
people congregate in numbers, much crim- 
inality might be reached and much avert- 
ed. Such reformatory institutions as 
those planted by Professor Hart and Dr. 
Smythe in their respective sections are 
also of the greatest value in uprooting 
criminal tendencies, in training to up- 
right lives, in imbueing with high motives 
wayward youth, and in affording proper 
incentive to honorable action. We need 
a score or more of just such institutions. 
and if they could be largely modeled after 
the famous George Junior Republic in 
New York State which takes black and 
white alike and seeks to make good citi- 
zens by a wisely directed scheme of self. 
government, I feel that we would make 
use of the strongest means possible to low- 
er the criminal record of the race. It is 
Preventive after all that we must most 
largely seek—Preventive that includes the 
reform of the young in a plastic state. 

This all calls for educators of the right 
sort—the best brain of the race--io push 


forward the work of educating «ut of 
crime as it were; and here our efforts 
must also make a center. Negro men and 
women of self-sacrificimg lives must come 
forward to take up the burden, and our 
schools and colleges must teach some- 
thing more than the mere love of knowl- 
edge. There should be inenleated a home 
missionary spirit. We ave ton apt to be 
more concerned, like Dickens’ Mrs. Jelly- 
by, about Borrioboola-Gha, in Africa, 
than about our children of the home. 
Schouls must teach Negro youth to see 
that there is much t» be desired in a life 
that spells “self-sacrifice.” We have but 
comparatively few youag men end women, 
ready to lay themselves on any kind of 
-}tar for the good of the race. They are 
ioc much concerned with self alone. A 
great respoasibility rests upon us here in 
the matter of education of the whole race 
that the rank of educatore may be kept 
‘ull of those who ara devoted to the pro- 
fession and who understand what educa- 
iion means—who think more of the forn- 
wtion of charactee in the young lives 
sLout them than of merely imparting 
kwOwledge, those who look upon teaching 
a& a sacred duty--2 golden opportunity 
or shaping youth, making it honest, 
elean-minded. and morally sound and 
healthy, and at th2 same time instilling 
muto it the cosmic ia>*al element that 
inakes each human being a humanitarian 
» the widest and bes! sense—a true lover 
of his fellows. This is the root of the 
whole matter. Unless we have these 
workers who will teac': and direct aright, 
ereating new lover- of work for the race, 
we cannot expect much reform of either 
the hardened criminal or the growing 
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class. After ali the matter resolves itself 
into a matter of broad education. These 
teachers must do the work in slums, in 
institutions, in reformatory schools. They 
must go further in house to house efforts, 
helping to keep boys and girls from the 
streets, finding work for idle hands. 
When we can make the majority of pa- 
rents understand and accept their respon- 
sibility for the behavior of their children 
we shall see a great improvement in the 
race and a diminution of crime. 

In this connection one thing must not 
be overlooked, and that is the power the 
clergy should exert in frowning upon all 
forms of vice, in both the folds of the 
churches and in society at large. Up- 
right ministers of the Gospel can do much 
to keep the Negro people in the right path 
but the Negro minister himself must fal- 
low the upright path in a rigidly straigh, 
course if he is to have influence over 
those who go astray, and whom he would 
lead in right paths. An ungodly, immor- 
al clergy as leaders will he far worse for 
any people than to be without leaders. 
Then the respectable element of the race 
must not countenance vice by placing in 
society at their side those who lived lives 
of sin. No race can uplift itself, or caa 
hope to eliminate. or reduce criminality 
when there is no distinction in society be- 
tween the vicious and the. virtuous. 
Christian brotherhood calls for all pos- 
sible Christian sympathy and aid but it 
does not call for such equality. 

It is also necessary that such a race 
sentiment be created that will refuse to 
harbor criminals or shield them from jus- 
tice, and this must begin with the higher 
classes and permeate the whole as far as 
possible. We need have no fear of too 
much education or of the theory that it 
makes dangerous criminals—a _ theory 
that our enemies are striving with might 
and main to apply to the Negro, and to 
the Negro alone. We can dismiss it with 
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the pertinent words of one of the editors 
of Harper’s Weekly—that while educa- 
tion is not to be considered as a moral 
panacea, there is plenty of expert testi- 
mony that by developing intelligence it 
makes for the promotion of right conduct 

To sum up then what must be done for 
the Negro criminal class we say, let the 
white people endeavor to see the good in 
us and not provoke to crime. Let us asa 
race join hands in educational circles, in 
society and in church to put the ban upon 
crime of every grade, setting up a high 
ideal of conduct, and instilling into the 
minds of the young people not only right 
ideas as to the same, but also a respon- 
sibility for their fellows which will result 
in raising up workers necessary to all or- 
ganized efforts for reform. Then we are 
to adopt all the material means which 
serve to help up the fallen of any race, 
and to stifle crime in its incipiency, guard 
the youth in homes, agitate for legisla- 
tion that will render equal justice to all 
and enforce respect for law and order, 
plead for that general exercise of Chris- 
tian followship that will lead to conf- 
dence and respect for self and others— 
working, in brief, to spread that teaching 
wide that shall bring about a correct un- 
derstanding by all nationalities as to 
what is true success in life, by means of 
godly preachers, self-sacrificing, intelli- 
gent teachers, devoted philanthropists 
and earnest students of sociology. 

The wide world everywhere is awaken- 
ing to the dangers confronting society at 
large. When such a noted corporation 
lawyer for great Trusts as James B. Dil! 
—a man I am proud to claim as a college 
class-mate—has raised his voice in warn- 
ing against the dangers of the times— 
against “pretence, graft and the easy dol 
lar,” and has left his lucrative position 
for a judgeship in New Jersey; when such 
an educator as Dr. Hadley, of Yale, has 
sounded a note of warning concerning 
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ideai success; when President Roosevelt 
has spoken plainly of the “pursuit, pos- 
session and perils of money;’ when even 
in the heart of the South a courageous 
Atlanta clergyman tells his people that 
the man who does not admit and live up 
to the fraternity of the Negro is not a 
Christian—when such as these “light 
beacons and set danger signals,’ then 
there is hope of help from the outside in 
solving some of our problems, leaving us 
to that work which we must do for our- 
selves. 

But it must be work; it must not be 
talk; we must do. It is the time when 
doing counts, when glittering generali- 
ties must give way to working out pro- 
saic specific details, when projects must 


be boldly launched and carried forward 
with zeal and determination, when we 
must cease being selfish and give the best 
of ourselves to the study of how to meet 
our difficulties and then bravely, manful- 
ly, cheerfully, gladly face and overcome 
them. 

There will never be a time until this 
earth is regenerated when crime will dis- 
appear from its face. We are simply to 
aid Providence in all possible ways to 
better our portion of the world. If by 
vigorous use of means suggested we can 
block the wheels of crime, and keep the 
race from slipping further into crimi- 
nality, we have done our part toward cast- 
ing off the burden and making the future 
one full of hopeful possibilities. 





Son of Frederick Douglass Answers Grimke 


In an article by Mr. Archibald Grimke, of 
Boston, Mass., in your November number ap- 
pears the following paragraph relative to Cedar 
Hill, the home of Frederick Douglass, and his 
widow, Helen Douglass: 

“She paid out of her small fortune to the 
heirs of Mr. Douglass about fifteen thousand 
dollars to acquire complete title to the proper- 
ty. She denied herself food and proper cluth- 
ing, and in many ways denied herself, that Ce- 
dar Hill might become to her husband’s memo- 
ry what Mount Vernon is to the memory of 
Washington.” 

The above is pure fiction. Mrs. Helen Doug- 
lass, prior to her marriage, worked for her liv- 
ing, but after her marriage she enjoyed a life 
of leisure and luxury to the date of her death. 
She traveled in Europe for a year or more with 
her husband. She knew every luxury in the 
home while he lived, and at his death received 
immediately $10,000 in cash payment, and an- 
other payment of $1,500 as administrator’s fee, 
though she preformed no service—my brother, 
Lewis H. Douglass, performing all of said du- 
ties, as well as providing her with bondsmen. 
Mrs. Douglass occupied Cedar Hill free of rent 
until she purchased it from the children of Mr. 


Douglass. After that, she paid no taxes on the 
place, neither did she spend a dollar in keep- 
ing it in proper repair, but she did put a trust 
upon it for $5,000 and turned it into a boarding 
house. Added to the above sums coming into 
the possession of Mrs. Douglass, after my 
father’s death, she had a dower interest in an- 
other residence which brought her $27.50 
monthly, horse and carriage, $2,000 in cash in 
compromise of a suit for $10,000 in bonds, a 
valuable lot on Capitol Hill, besides the entire 
contents of Cedar Hill came to her by the terms 
of the will, and at her death she was able to 
will not only Cedar Hill, but money and valua- 
bles to her friends and relatives and at the 
same time held stock in the wireless teleg- 
raphy enterprise. 

These are undeniable facts and I make them 
because of the reflection sought to be cast 
upon Mr. Douglass’ heirs that his widow was 
allowed to want for food, and raiment. Mr3 
Douglass had no other living soul to provide 
for but herself, and she was left by my father 
with ample means to maintain her through lif-. 
If sacrifices were ever made by Mrs. Douglass, 
they were made from the savings of Mrs. 
Douglass first. CHARLES A DOUGLASS. 

318 A. St., N. E., Washington. 








In the Sanctum 


WILLIAM LOYD GARRISON 


It is fitting that the whole Negro race 
celebrate the hundreth anniversay of this 
great anti-slavery agitator. We suggest 
that every pulpit in the land preach a 
sermon on the Sunday preceding his birth- 
day on the subject: “The Cause of Free- 
dom ;” sing national airs and give the sal- 
ient points in the life of Garrison that the 
present generation may know the purpose 
that actuated his life. We also suggest 
that every young peoples’ literary society 
hold an anniversary meeting on the even- 
ing of the 10th of December. Let the 
chief feature of the evening be a paper on 
the work of Garrison and a study of what 
God has done for the race. In addition, 
have some one selected to prepare a paper 
on the contemporaries of Garrison; an- 
other for the enslavement of the African 
and its abolition. 


The Salutatory of the Liberator, January 1, 1831. 

‘I am aware that many object to the severity 
of my language; but is there not cause for se- 
verity? I will be as harsh as truth, and as 
uncompromising as justice. On this subject J 
do not wish to think, or speak, or write with 
moderation. No, No! Tell a man whose house 
is one fire to give a moderate alarm; tell him 
to moderately rescue his wife from the hands 
of tho ravisher; tell the mother to gradually, 
extricate her babe from the fire into which it 
has fallen—but urge me not to use moderation 
in a cause like the present. I am in earnest—I 
will not equivocate—I will not excuse—I will 
not retreat a single inch—AND I WILL BE 
HEARD. The apathy of the people is enough 
to make every statue leap from its pedestal, 
and to hasten the resurrection of the dead. 

“Tt is pretended that I am retarding the cause 
of emancipation by the coarseness of my ia 
vective and the precipitancy of my measures. 
The charge 13 not true.” 


We are glad that the colored people of 
this section are preparing to observe the 
-eecasion. The Niagara Movement is plan- 


ning to observe the Garrison anniversary 
on Thanksgiving day and many of the 
churches will hold exercises December 10, 





MURDER WILL OUT 

The redemptive feature about our poor 
humanity is that by and by it will ac 
knowledge the truth. God has so made us 
that we cannot permanently deny the 
truth unless we are hardened reprobates. 

A few years ago a wave for the purity 
of the ballot wept over the South. Many 
Southern states amended their constitu- 
tions in order, as they said, to have a pure 
and intelligent ballot. Their suggestion 
to eliminate the ignorant white vote along 
with the ignorant black vote was hailed 
with delight by many Northerners as fair 
and sound. Black men contended that 
there was no purpose to eliminate white 
voters, be they ignorant or _ intelligent, 
and that the one purpose in the mind of 
these constitution amenders was to take 
from all Negroes the right to vote. On 
its face, so far as the Negro was concern- 
ed, the scheme had the appearance of sin- 
cerity and fair-mindedness. Black men 
did not fail to recognize the foxy voice of 
duplicity amid the assurances of a square 
deal. 

Events ran together quickly and the 
partial decision of the Supreme Court, 
which had not the whole case before it. 
justified these constituions; and then 
the mask of pretense was torn off and it 
was openly avowed that the purpose of 
these amended constitutions with their 
undemocratic “Grandfather’s Clauses” 
was to shut out the whole Negro race from 
the privilege of the ballot. 

At this time Georgia is in the hands of 
agitators who seek to put upon her this 
kind of a constitution. There are, how- 
ever, some clear-headed men who see the 
evil of this proposed plan and the wick- 
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edness of the plan is so bare-faced and 
revolting that they have not ceased to 
speak out in strong language. Judge 
Fleming, of Augusta, Ga., thus exposes 
the fraudulent scheme of this movement 
to disfranchise the race under the false 
cry that the Negro threatens the existence 
of a pure democracy : 


How the Fraudulent Scheme is to be Worked. 

Let us come face to face with the naked 
truth of this whole scheme, which is to dis- 
franchise the Negro (pardon such plain words) 
by a fraudulent administration of the law. Ia 
no other way is it possible to achieve the prom- 
ised results. Legislative ingenuity must be 
backed up by administrative fraud, else the 
avowed purpose cannot be attained. 

It must be admitted that the machinery of 
the proposed law is admirably suited to its 
fraudulent purpose. Before the citizen can 
register to vote he must be able to read and 
explain to the satisfaction of the board of reg- 
istrars any paragraph of the state constitutioa. 
Now we lawyers all know that there are some 
parts of our constitution that the supreme 
court itself has never been able to explain. 

Of course, the officers of registration are to 
be white. An easy paragraph for a white ap- 
plicant, a difficult paragraph for a Negro ap- 
plicant; the acceptance of any sort of explana- 
tion from a white applicant, the rejection of 
any sort of explanation from a Negro applicant. 
There you have the hidden cards with which 
the game of cheat is to be played, to say noth- 
ing of the illegal device of the “grandfather 
clause.” 

And it is on this miserable, barefaced scheme 
of fraud that a proud and noble people are 
asked to rest their safety and their civiliza- 
tion. 


We have charged bad faith and coward- 
ice and meanness to these agitators after 
office. The language of Judge Fleming is 
stronger than any we have used. Their 
only stock in trade is the cry “Down with 
the Negro.” Our race is not disturbed. 
We have come through a worse constitu- 
tion than that which now exists. We 
shall survive these monuments of bad 
faith of political charlatans. 


REV. DR. BROUGHTON VERSUS 
STAGE MANAGER DIXON. 


Stage Manager Dixon is now in the 
South with his troupe of masked men stir- 
ring up race hatred. He has succeeded 
fairly well in his chosen call. But a halt 
was called the other day by Dr. Brough- 
ton, of this city, in a most vigorous and 
scathing denunciation of this cheap and 
blood-curdling vaudiville by the former 
minister of peace. Before an audience of 
four thousand Dr. Broughton thus spoke: 

“T deny that the South needs a travel- 
ing troupe of masked men and women, 
from God knows where and what, to keep 
our men chivalrous, our women pure, and 
our children free from the blood of blacks. 
Shame be upon the son of the South who 
turns traitor to the people of his race and 
the section of his birth to thus impune the 
virtue of its women and the pride of its 
men. 

“T call upon the South to resent it. I 
call upon the North to disbelieve it and 
to boycott it. There is no need for Mr. 
Dixon’s tour of race prejudice revival and 
money grabbing. The devil of selfish 
greed is back of it all. It is doing the Ne- 
gro harm, and corrupting the people of 
our own race.” 

The American nation is afflicted today 
with a small brood of fire-eating and hate- 
provoking public speakers. It is not a 
large one and may be packed into a small 
nest. Their croaking, however, is loud 
and prolonged, disturbing to the growing 
peace of both of the races. We believe they 
will exhaust their store of strength after 
a while, but until that time comes, the 
nation will have to “grin and bear it.” 
They will die soon and the people against 
whom they are now inciting hatred will 
march on as steadily in the accumulation 
of property, the development of their 
character and the gradual acquirement of 
all kinds of power as they have done from 
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the day “Ole Abe sot them free.” There 
have been worse men than Tom Dixon. 
His cheap vaudeville that revives the mem- 
ory of the Klu-Klux-Klan, though it 
brings him the gold he seeks, will be fruit- 
less to stop the cause of progress. 





REVOLUTION, DISSOLUTION, EVO- 
LUTION IN RUSSIA 


The cause of democracy has been ad- 
vanced in Russia more by the victorious 
arms of Japan than by all the agencies 
in that autocratic government. The 
amazement to republican nations is the 
studidity of the ancient Slav in not be- 
ing able to read the handwriting on the 
wall. The statement “Whom the gods 
would destroy, they first make mad” 
could be improved as applied to Russia 
by the addition of the words “And then 
indifferent.” A strange fatuity seems to 
have seized upon the bureaucracy that 
lulls them to sleep in the presence of an 
inevitable social uprising. 

The emperor is scarcely heard from ex- 
cept in a helpless cabinet meeting of the 
bureaucrats. He is thoroughly hated and 
distrusted by his once dumb-driven and 
Cossack-whipped subjects. The heavy, 
wordy and meaningless Ukase is taken 
with profound distrust. This is due to 
the oft-repeated, double meaning attach- 
ed to the diplomatic deliverances of the 
cabinet and the weakness of the govern- 
ment. 

The worm has turned over. The cry 
now is for a complete dissolution of the 
forces that have kept Russia bound to the 
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dead civilization of the East or the brutal 
feudalism of Europe. The effect is to se. 
cure a complete dissolution of the oligar- 
chic tyranny that has fettered the people. 
The task is no easy one to accomplish. 
The view entertained by wise heads is 
that another French Revolution will 
break loose in that ancient empire. The 
red-handed socialists, the determined an- 
archist and the liberals have joined 
forces. The fatal lack of this union is a 
dominant spirit who is able to fuse these 
elements into one unique mass. Should 
a Russian Mirabeau come to the front. 
the revolution of France would be for- 
gotten by the horrors that would cover 
Russia. 

The pillage, rapine and murder now go 
ing on among the Jews clearly indicates 
that the arm of the law is weak and that 
the constabulary police and army forces 
are in sympathy with the anarchy that is 
abroad in order to checkmate the reform 
program forced upon the Czar. 

William Steed, the noted English writer, 
holds that hell is loose but that the Czar 
is cool. To students of affairs this cool- 
ness is either indifference or the assumed 
face of fear. The end cannot fail to bring 
good to this seething pot of affairs. It 
is safe to say that absolute monarchy has 
heard its death knell and Democracy is 
born. This horrible revolution can only 
be justified if out of it shall come by the 
slow stages of evolution a democracy into 
which liberties of the people shall be 
guarded, their happiness guaranteed and 
their right to rule themselves fully es- 
tablished. 





ar 





Book Reviews 


Tuskegee’s Annual Report. “The twenty- 
fourth Annual Report of the Principal of Tus- 
kegee” has been issued to the public. It is a 
neat little pamphlet of twenty pages and con- 
tains the facts covering the operation of the 
school from May 1904 to May 1905. The thing 
that at once strikes the reviewer is the enor- 
mous growth of the institution. Next year the 
school will be twenty-five years old. The 
school was started twenty-five years ago in a 
ramshackley church in Macon county. It was 
through the request of two men, a white former 
slave-holder, George W. Campbell, and a col- 
ored ex-slave, Lewis Adams, that the schowl 
was started. Both of these men died this year. 
Mr. Washington states that he always depend- 
ed on these two men for advice and that they 
stood by him to the last. 

From that little shack in which the school 
was started, it has grown, not steadily and 
slowly, but by leaps and bounds, until today 
there are 2,100 people in the community and 
eighty-three buildings on the grounds. The 
plant includes 2,300 acres of land and the en 
tire institution is valued at $831,895.32. Tne 
endowment fund has gone far past the million 
mark. 888 persons hold diplomas from the 
school and the courses in the school include 
thirty-seven distinct industries. The school 
has grown into a community and as a commu- 
nity it seems to be a success. Mr. Washington 
reports that the moral tene of the community 
is high and that everyboay is brotherly. The 
enrollment for the past year was 1,504 and 
1,000 of those enrolled were boys and men. 
The schoo] has gone into the social settlement 
work on a large scale and is doing much good 


among the local farmers, ministers and moth- 
ers e 


One cannot rise from a perusa) of this report 
without admiring, whether or no, Mr. Washing- 
ton’s superb abilities as an advertiser, his inborn 
shrewdness, his genius in succeeding as suc- 
cess goes these days. Of course the thrill one 
experiences when contemplating these qualities 
does not prevent one from fearing for the fu- 
ture of a race, fifty per cent. of which is get- 
ting the idea from Mr. Washington’s public 
utterances that a miserly get-rich-quick econo- 
my will solve all our problems. The public 
generally will rejoice that the school has de- 
cided as a future policy to seek not so much 
after the show of numbers as after a better 
class of students. The complaint had been 
made that Tuskegee was all show—a marvellous 
circus that bedazzled and overawed the visitor. 
Mr. Washington now promises better things. 
The academic department is being toned up 
and one is led to hope that a great college may 
some day flourish at Tuskegee. One criticism 
seems fair to us: Mr. Washington is too anx- 
ious to please the white people. He says, “The 
white people are continually asking when Ne- 
gro education is going to reach the point when 
its benefits to the community can be felt in 
tne rreparation of food, in general house-keep- 
ing, in the planting and harvesting of crops 
and in the care of the sick”. Why don’t the 
white people ask when our education is going 
to reach the point when we shall have our own 
professional and mercantile classes? They 
don’t want us to have them. Our aim should 
be not to please the white people so much as 
to make a great race of men and women 


The Colonel’s Dream. By Charles W. Chestnut. 
Pages 295. 8x5%, cloth. Price $1.25. 
Doubleday, Page & Company. New York. 

A book of fiction by a Negro author who is 
steadily forging to the fore. We will review 
the book later 











Wayside 


By Silas X. Floyd 


AN HONEST MAN (7?) 

“Sambo,” said the judge to an old Negro 
charged with slapping his wife, “why did you 
lay the weight of your hands upon this woman?” 

“Jedge,” said Sambo, without cracking a 
smile, “I’ll tell you de truf: it wuz jes’ ’cause 
I nevah seen nothin’ heaviah in sight.” 





UNCLE EPH’S PHILOSOPHY. 

“I don’t keer,” said Uncle Eph, on his way 
home from church, “I don’t keer whut de 
preachah say ’bout de blessin’s uv povahty an’ 
bein’ satisfied wid a crus’ er bread, I tell you 
I kin serve de Lawd a heap bettah w’en my 
stomach is full an’ my pocket ain’t empty.” 

A BAD BREAK. 

A friend of mine, who is an accomplished 
type-writer, obliged tan old colored aunty one 
day by writing a letter for her to a long-absent 
son. When he had finished two pages, with 
dexterity and care, he turned to the old woman 
and asked: 

“Well, is there anything further?’ 

The old woman paused a short while, looked 
’way off, and then said: 

“No; I b’lieves not; but don’t fergit ter say, 
Excuse bad writin’! 





IRREPRESSIBLE. 
Talk about optimism, and ability to show it 


under trying circumstances, the case of an old 
Georgia Negro might be cited. He was serving 
a sentence of six-months in jail for stealing 
chickens. His first letter to his home folks 
began as follows: 

‘Dear Mother: 

“It gives me great pleasur’ at dis time ter 
taik my pen in han’ to inform’d you dat I am 
at dis time presunt in jail.” 





A SONG OF CHRISTMAS. 
Christmas is happy on the way, 

Sing a song o’ Christmas! 

Hope I’ll live till Christmas Day, 

Sing a song o’ Christmas! 
@hristmas comes but once a year, 
Fillin’ the world with glad good cheer— 
Hang your stockin’ high, my dear;— 

Sing a song o’ Christmas! 


Santa Claus is comin’ soon, 
Sing a song o’ Christmas! 


Hope I’ll hear his Christmas tune, 
Sing a song o’ Christmas! 
He’s the friend o’ girls an’ boys, 
Brings ’em lots o’ Christmas toys, 
Adds to all their Christmas joys,— 
Sing a song o’ Christmas! 


Christ was born on Christmas Day, 

Sing a song o’ Christmas! 

In a manger far away, 

Sing a song o’ Christmas! 
Angels chanted, solemn an’ shrill, 
Words which swept from hill to hill, 
“Peace on earth to men o’ good will’— 

Sing a song o’ Christmas! 


Don’t be sad at Christmas time, 
Sing a song o’ Christmas! 
Lift your voice in a merry chime, 
Sing a song o’ Christmas! 
Help some brother bear his load, 
Help some straggler on the road, 
Make your life a Christmas ode,— 
Sing a song o’ Christmas! 





TOBY’S CHRISTMAS. 
Little Toby in the cabin, 
Little Toby born to grieve, , 
Hung his little patchwork stocking 
By the chimney Christmas Bve. 


Christmas morning Little Toby 
To his patchwork stocking went, 
And was sorry when he found that 
Santa had no presents sent. 


Motuer felt he’d need consoling, 
For she thought she saw a tear; 
But poor Toby quickly answered, 
“Guess he’ll come around next year.’ 


“I have seen the pretty presents,” 
Little Toby further said, 

“That Old Santa hias for children 
In his fine, old-fashioned sled. 


“Caoo-choo cars and little wagons— 
Nicest things that one could get— 

And I’m sure that Good Old Saata 
Will remember Toby yet. 


“Why, I wrote him ’way last summer 
Please to bring a little drum! 
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My request was very simple— 
Mother, don’t you think he’ll come?” 


Toby’s mother made no answer— 
Didn’t dare to speak for fear 

That her Toby’d see her sobbing, 
Or detect a wee-wee tear. 


And of all the anxious mothers 
On that morning to be found, 

She was one who wished that Christmas 
Nevermore would come around. 


And you'd wish so, too, fond mother, 
If you had a little son, 

Longing for a drum or wagon— 
And you couldn’t buy him one! 


But each year finds Toby patient, 
And he says without a tear, 

When he finds his stocking empty, 
“Guess he’ll come around next year!” 





RETROSPECTION. 


(A Year-end Meditation.) 
When I sadly turn the pages 

Of the record of my life, 

When with scenes my mind engages, 
Full of toil and full of strife, 

Still I fain would fondly linger, 
Poring o’er the loss and pain, , 
Loving there to trace God's finger, 
Showing all is highest gain. 


If it were some dark disaster 
That beset me by the way 
Clouds were scattered fast and faster 
When I’d only stop to pray. 
If it were a deeper sadness, 
One that left.a vacant chair, 
I found always peace and gladness 
By the same sweet source of prayer. 


Brave was I when I was humble, 
Strongest when I seemed to fail, 
Stormy sea and night-wind’s rumble 
Could not stop my good ship’s sail. 
It was when I left the Sailor, 
Left my Pilot and my Guide, 
It was then my hopes grew paler, 
And I could not stem the tide. 


It’s so plain:-as now I’m musing, 
Viewing my whole life through 

through, 

With no cloud, howe’er confusing, 
But was backed by brightest blue. 
Man is false and time is fleeting 
Crosses come and crosses go, 

But with tender footsteps greeting 
Jesus bears my load of woe. 


and 


So I gladly turn the pages 
Of the record of my life, 
And with scenes my mind engages 
Full of toil and full of strife, 
And my thoughts still fondly linger. 
Poring o’er the ioss and pain, 
Loving there to trace God's finger 














Some Famous Negroes 


By J. E. Bruce 


Sappho the colored poetess of Mitylene, 
isle of Lesbos, who lived six hundred years 
before the Christian era, links herself 
with .’erseus, who was of African origin, 
indicating that she was of the same race: 

To me what nature has in charms denied 

Is well by wit’s more lasting charms 

supplied, 

Tnough short i: 

extends 


stature, yet nv hame 


Vo heaven itself and earth’s remotest 
ends. 

Brown as | am an Ethiopian dame 

Inspired young Perseus with a generous 
flame. 

Turtles 
unite, 

And glossy jet is paired with shining 
white. 

Ovid’s “Sappho to Phaon”, Pope. 
his friend Tacitus wrote, 
“Neque ullam spem praedae nisi ex man- 
cipii ex quibus mullos puto te litteris aut 
musicis eruditos exspetare” Lib. [V-16. 

With Caesar’s opinion of the Britons 
many are familiar. He describes them 
generally as a nation of very barbarous 
manners. Most of the people of the in- 
terior, he says, never sow corn but live up- 
on milk and flesh, and are clothed with 
skins. In another place he remarks: “In 
their domestic and social habits the Brit- 
ons are as degraded as the most savage of 
nations; they are clothed with skins, wear 
the hair of their heads unshaven and long. 
but shave the rest of their bodies, except 
their upper lip, and stain themselves a 
blue color with wood which gives them a 
horrible aspect in battle.” 

From 


and doves of different hues 


Cicero to 


barbarous 
people with unkempt and unshaven locks 
and bodies so horrible to look upon, have 


these degraded and 


come some of the profoundest philoso- 





phers, poets and sages known to western 
civilization. 

Indeed there is no department of learn 
ing, however difficult it may have been, 
or is, in which Englishmen have not ex. 
celled. In the drama, in the arts, in 
science and polite letters, English schol 
arship has kept steady pace in the murch 
of civilization and progress and che genius 
and profound learning displuyed by Brit 
ain’s illustricus sons have commanded 
the admiration and homage of the enligh, 
ened nations of the earth. Shakespeare, 
Milton. Spencer, Chaucer, Dryden ’Rare 
Ben Johnson’, Wordsworth, Tennyson, 1,5 
ron, many others whose 
names have come down to ;osterity mave 
splendidly vindicated ‘he ignorant and 
barbarous Britons of whom Cicero and 
Caesar wrote in contemptous terms, and 
they have immortalized their own names 
and their country’s name and fame for 
all time to come. 

Africa, not Rome, gave birth to Latin 
Christianity says Dean Milman. Tertul 
lian was the first Latin writer, at least the 
first who commanded the public ear; and 
there is strong ground for supposing that 
since Tertullian quotes the sacred writ 
ings perpetually and copiously, the earli 


Southey, and 


est of those Latin versions noticed by Au 
gustine, and on which Jerome surrounded 
his Vulgate were African. Cyrian kept 
up the tradition of ecclesiastical Latin 
Arnobius, too, was an African. 

When Britain was a howling wilder 
ness, Africa was laving the foundation of 
Christian religion and holding aloft the 
torch of learning, imparting to Greek and 
Roman the knowledge which those nations 
have since so generously diffused among 
the nations of the earth. There is scarce 


ly a branch of knowledge of which the 
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dominant race in this country boasts, 
which may not be traced to the learned 
Afrieans who, when civilization was in 
its swaddling clothes, were the schoolmas- 
ters of the then civilized world. And 
there is abundant proof to be found of 
this statement to be found in the testi- 
mony ef countless authorities who have 
some ef them consciously, others uncon- 
sciowsly, owned the force of the genius of 
the African in the higher reaches of 
thought. 

The African, as has been well said by 
the Rev. R. 8. MacArthur, “has been born 
again to scholarship. Marvelous are the 
possibilities and the achievements of this 
abused race. A new day has dawned up- 
on the Negro of America and of the world. 
‘A nation has been born in a day.’ The 
Negro has an inborn love for music; he 
has a remarkable memory and an elo- 
quence in speech that never fails to stir 
his eountrymen.—He is racially, nation- 
ally, educationally and religiously a new 
creature. His actualities are marvelous; 
his potentalities only God can rightly es- 
timate.” 

The black Poet Terrence, who is distin- 
guished chiefly for giving polish to the 
Roman tongue, gave expression to a senti- 
ment, says Dr. Rufus L. Perry, than which 
the Christian age produces nothing grand- 
er:—“Homo sum humani nil a me alie- 
num puto”: I am a man and consider 
nothing foreign to me that relates to man” 
—noble sentiment. Victor XIV, Pope of 
Rome, who succeeded Eleutherius A. D. 
192 was an African and he distinguished 
himself for zeal in an effort to effect eccle- 
siastical uniformity in the matter of the 
celebration of Easter. He even went so 
far as to threaten the churches of Asia 
Minor with excommunication and was ap- 
pealed to for moderation by Irenaeus and 
others. There was also another African 
who was Pope of Rome, Miltiades XXXII. 
who was honored by the emporer Aristan- 


tine A. ID. 313, and constituted President 
of an ecclesiastical court held at Rome to 
hear and judge complaints of the Numid- 
ian Donatists, a party having in the year 
330,270 bishops. The Numidians—native 
Africans—believed in “home rule” and 
were opposed to the irregular ordination 
of a Carthagenian bishop. They opposed 
this innovation so strenuously that the 
emperor of Rome found it wise to reeog- 
nize their ecclesiastical authority. 

Mr. Thomas Watson, late Populist can- 
didate for the Presidency of the United 
States, now editor of Tom Watson’s Mag- 
azine published in New York, in the June 
number of his magazine, has an editoria) 
under the caption: “Is the Black Man 
Superior to the White?” In the closing 
part of that editorial he asks: “What 
does civilization owe to the Negro?” and 
answers it thus: “Nothing! Nothing!! 
Nothing!!!" Of course Mr. Watson’s 
mouth doesn’t happen to be a prayer book 
because it is bound with white. His dog- 
matic statement that civilization owes 
nothing to the Negro is by no means the 
last word to be said on that-subject. Mr. 
Thomas Watson reads history with his 
prejudices, and men who read history that 
way are unable to see with clear vision 
the truth when it presents itself to view. 
Civiliation owes the Negro a great deal 
more than men like Mr. Watson are will- 
ing to admit. All the authorities beyond 
the Atlantic who have investigated the 
subject admit that to Africa more than 
to any other country civilization is a 
large debtor. A distinguished English 
historian speaking of the capabilities 
of the African race says: “It may be 
observed that Africa was once the nurs- 
ery of science and literature, and it was 
from thence that they were disseminated 
among the Greek and the Romans. So- 
lon, Plato, Pythagoros and others of the 
master spirits of ancient Greece, perform- 
ed pilgrimages into Africa in search of 
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knowledge. There they sat at the feet of 
ebon philosophers to drink in wisdom. 
How many multitudes flocked from all 
parts of the world to listen to the instruc- 
tions of the African Euclid, who 300 B. C 
was at the head of the most celebrated 
mathematical school in the world!” 

Leo Africanus who visited the city of 
Timonctoo on the Niger in the XVI cen- 
tury, observes: “that the progress of 


learning must have been considerable in 


this locality.” “In this city,” he adds, 
“there are great numbers of judges, of 
teachers, of poets and very learned men 
who are amply supported by royal boun- 
ty. An infinite quantity of MSS and 
books are brought hither from Barbary. 
and much more money is derived from the 
traffic in these than from all the other 
articles of merchandise. He then speaks 
of the king’s brother as a very black man, 
but “most fair in mind and disposition,” 
as if to drive home the fact that the peo- 
ple of whom he had been speaking were 
black men. 

Samuel Sunset Cox in his book “A 
Buckeye Abroad, or Wanderings in Eu- 
rope and the Orient,” describing a scene 
in St. Peters in Rome, says: “In the 
meantime Seraphic music from the Pope’s 
select choir ravishes the ear, while the 
incense titillates the nose, soon there 
rises in the chamber of theatrical glitter 
a plain unquestioned African! and he 
utters the sermon in facile Latiny with 
perfect manner. His dark-hand gestured 
harmoniously with the round periods, 
and his swart visage beamed with a high 
order of intelligence. He was an Abbys- 
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sinian illustrating to the world the com 

mon band of brotherhood. I confess at 
first it seemed to me a sort of theatrical 
mummery, not being familiar with such 
admixtures of society. But on reflection, 
I discovered in it the same sort of infin- 
ence which, during the Dark Ages, con- 
ferred such inestimable blessings on man. 
kind. History records that from the time 
of the revival of letters, the influences of 
the church of Rome had been generally 
favorable to science, to civilization and to 
good government. Why is the Church of 
Rome so favorable to good government? 
Because her system held then, as it holds 
now, all distinctions of caste as odious. 

She regards no man, bound or free, 
white or black, as disqualified for the 
priesthood. The sermon of the Abbyssin- 
ian—that is of the colored person—this 
Roman citizen of African descent in 
beautiful print was distributed at the 
door. I bring home one as a trophy and 
as a souvenir of a great truth which 
Americans are prone to deny or con- 
demn.” 

At the siege of Troy, one of this race, 
Eurybates by name, fought with such in- 
trepid bravery as to call forth from the 
immortal Homer, himself an African by 
birth, the following tribute: 

“A revered herald in his train I knew 

Of visage solemn, sad, but sable hue; 

Short wooly curls o’er fleeced his bend- 

ing head, 

O’er which a promontory 

spread 
Eurybates in whose large soul alone 
Ulysses viewed an image of his own.” 
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for a birthday present. 


It is. most appropriate. 





Give your friend a year’s subscription to @ie Voice of the Negro 

















The “Mosquito Theory -Again 


Editors Voice of The Negro. Gentlemen: From 
reading your editorial on the Mosquito Theory, 
you seem to form the wrong opinion of the way 
in which the mosquito transmits the disease. 

It is an evident and well proven fact that 
malaria and yellow fever are transmitted by 
the mosquito. . 

No anopheles, no malaria, no stegomyia, no 
yellow fever. 

The stegomyia mosquito lays its eggs only 
in clean water—in chain-like fashion—the eggs 
are hatched into wigglers (wiggle-tails) and are 
seen moving in the water. Tney come to the 
surface to breath (here is where the kerosene 
oil or coal oil stops the growth and development 
of the mosquito if poured on the surface of the 
water.) If the wigglers are allowed to grow, 
in a few days they develop into mosquitoes. 

As soon as their wings are dry they fly away, 
very seldom over 300 or 400 feet from where 
they were hatched, unless they are blown by 
the winds or carried in some container to dis- 
tant places. 

The stegomyia avoids bright light, preferring 
some dark place. They bite in the night as 
well as in the day. 

The stegomyia is a very beatutiful insect. 
Its legs and abdomen are striped with white 
bands and upon its thorax is a very pistur- 
esque lyre. There are several other points >f 
interest to the scientist but are of no particular 
interest to the laity. This is a short descrip- 
tion of the female stegomyia mosquito, the only 
mosquito which can transmit the yellow fever. 

Now for the female stegomyia to become 
dangerous, it must first bite a person suffering 
with the yellow fever during the first three 
days, i.e., suck some blood from a person witn 
the fever, not for food, but as a nucleus for the 
production of more eggs. 

In twelve days after having bitten an in- 
fected person the mosquito is thoroughly 
charged to convey the poison to whomsoever 
it may perchance to bite. 


When a stegomyia mosquito bites a person 
suffering with yellow fever during the first 
three days of the disease, there takes place 
within the walls of the stomach of the mosquic? 
a hyperaemic, or an increased flow of blood to 
the stomach. If the stomach of the mosquito 
is examined urder a high-powered lense, smail 
cells or germ-like bodies are seen to be in m’- 
tion within the stomach walls. Later on they 
tare found in the swollen salivary glands of th: 
mosquito. 

When the stegomyia mosquito bites a person 
these germ-like bodies are inocculated into the 
human system, and after a period varying from 
five to seven days the disease manifests itself 
by very pronounced pathognomonic symptoms. 

The rapid destruction of the mosquito and 
the foci for its breedingg is the only prophyo-- 
tic for yellow fever. 

Yellow fever is not contagious; as it is 2 
proven fact that the germ is not carried by a 
person or formites. A non-immune can nurse 
and even sleep with a person suffering with the 
fever and never have the disease, unless he is 
bitten by an infected stegomyia. 

When the public thoroughly understands and 
accepts the mosquito theory, the South land 
will have no trouble in keeping the dreaded pes- 
tilent from its shores. 

The colored man is not very susceptible to 
the disease, but the general stampede and clos- 
ing down of business causes him to suffer in 
proportion to the white man of means. 

Now I hope the editors of The Voice of The 
Negro will not hold to the old ancient theory, 
that yellow fever is contagious or sat least that 
there are other ways to transmit the disease 
besides through the stegomyia. 

Accept the theory of modern times in toto 
until proven otherwise. Very truly, 


A. D. SIMMINGTON, Ph.G., M.D. 


Mobile, Ala., Oct. 18, 1905. 








The Voice of the Negro for 1906. 





The January issue of our Magazine will be a special number. 
The articles will hinge around The Negro's Altitude towards 
Negro; :Tho Negro’s Progress for 1905-and.the 


of the race will contribute to this number. 
Social Equality; By What Name 


Shall We Call the 


Some of the best writers and thinkers 


Negro’s Program for 1906. The various subjects just mentioned will include the Negro’s attitude 
towards educational matters, towards property getting, towards political affairs, and towards sational 


racial organizations. 


Such men as Prof. W. E. B. DuBois, Prof. William Council, Prof. Booker T. Wash 


ington, Prof, Kelly Miller and other eminent Negroes will contribute to this number of the Magazine. 


Do not fail to get this issue. 
begin taking the Magazine for 1906. 


It is worth a year’s subscription. 


Send us one dollar at omee, and 


THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO, 


ATLANTA, Ga 

























can be Dried and Straightened 
with the Shampoo Drier. Itis the 
only device that will straighten 
4 curly hair withoutinjury to the 

hair orscalp, and give ita natural 
appearance. The Shampoo Drier 
fs 4 steel bar with attachmens con 
~ taining a” six eo alumintiiit comb, 
By mail, price $1.00. Agents wan. ed. |E 


MACIC SHAMPOO DRIER MFC. CO. 
49 Century Bidg. aceon tw Minn. |E 
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After a bath orshampoo thehair 









STOP spending your money for rent. Every 
dollar paid for rent is a dollar lost. Every dollar 
spent in buying a home is a dollar saved. We will 
buy and build for you a home anywhere in the 
United States, home costing from $500 to $2,500, 
and give you a lifetime to pay for it. 

Send for particulars. 


The Mutual Home Providing Association, Bartow, Ga. 


DOW WIRE 




















; TTT LOW PRICE LE HIGH GRADE ~~ 





IRON WKS. LGUISVILLE.KY 





AGENTS WANTED. 


Agents wanted to represent a large sick, accident and 


death 
choice 


of money working for us. 


once. 


benefit Society; big commission contract and 
terrivory. Ministers and teachers can make lots 
Write for information at 
Address J, W. COOPER, President, Salisbury, Mo. 


7 


; Send fe stamp for LARGEST anf 
emp |: AR FINEST Sample Book of Hidden 
Name, Envelope, Silk Fringe, ae | 
wen nd < and Business Cards ever a mia Pp ee 
Oards. Fine Premiums, Low 





: 6 
t 


100 


ling orders, we lead. COLUMBUS CARD CO., rw ete Vclonbanghe 





( ome, f Cards sent post paid, neatly 
printed in script type on good stock, 
Correct style for lady or gentleman. 
WM. C. WALTER, 35¢ 
35 Dean St. . Brooklyn, N. Y. 





at a cost of one dollar a month. 


Corona Industrial College 


Situated in the midst. of the Corona Coal and Iron Company’s Great, Coal Mines 
EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES OFFERED 


Fifty to seventy-five dollars earned a month and education of a whole family or an individual 
For information, write J. R. E. LEE, President, Corona, Ala. 








The Tuskegee Student 


Edited by EMMETT J. SCOTT and 
Published by The TUSKEGEE INSTI- 





TUTE, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 





the Negro people of America. 





Subscription Price, 5O Cents per Year 


“|The Student, published weekly during the school term and bi-weekly 
during the summer vacation in the interest of the graduates of the 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, contains full information 
regarding the work of the school, and, i 
bearing upon the moral, material and educational advancement of 

Sample copies sent on application. 


Address all communications to The Tuskegee Student, Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. 


n addition, valuable articles 
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HOTEL MACEO 
213 West 53d Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


First-class accommodations only. Located one 
door from Broadway. Cars for all parts of the city 
and depots the door. Illuminated throughout 
with electricity. Handsomely furnished rooms. 
Dining room service unsurpassed. Headquarters 
for the clergy and business men. Prices moder- 
ate. Telephone 803 Columbus. 


BENJ. F. THOMAS, Proprietor. 





RESIDENCE 
273 Auburn Ave. 


Dr. James R. Porter 


50 N. Broad St. cAtlanta, Ga. 


Over Woodside’s Renting Agency. 


OFFICE HOURS 
8:30 a.m, to 12 m.; 1 to £:30 p.m 


WILLIS MURPHY. WM. OSCAR =SURPHY,. 


| 








- Willis Murphy & Son 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Groceries, Grain and 


General Merchandise 
514 Decatur St. ExTelephone 1815 


Atlanta, Ga. 





TYPEWRITERS 


All Makes Second Hand 











BARGAINS 


$35.00 to $65.00 

Remingtons 25.00 te 55.00 

* Smith Premiers sinitinti .. 80.00 to 60.00 
Hammonds, Bar Locks, Underwoods, Blicks, 

Chicago, Rem-Sho, Caligraphs from $18.00 up 


Olivers 


FIELDER & ALLEN CO. 


The Largest Office Outfitters South 
ATLANTA, GA. 


A@éress “ Bargain Department.” 








THE FOLDS HOUSE 


One of the most up-to-date boarding and lodging 
houses in the city. Catch West Hunter or Magno- 


| lia St. cars and get off at Vine St. 


Rates, $1.00 per Day. Meals, 25c. 
Phone 511 West 
206 Vine St. ATLANTA, GA. 


TELL YOUR OWN FORTUNE 





| We will send, for a two-cent stamp, to any address 





in the United States, a copy of our FORTUNE 
TELLING CHART, size 16x9 inches. Tells the story of 
your life: Past, present and future. Plainer and 
more explicit than any book. It answers every 
question. Sample Chart and our catalogue by 
return mail, Two Cents. 
THE M. E. DOLSON CO. 
No. 3 Henry Street - - . BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








A GREAT DISCOVERY. 


DROPS Y 
CURED with vegetable rem- 
edies ; entirely harmless; re- 
moves all symptoms of drop- 
sy in 8 to 10 days; 30 to 60 
days effects permanent cure. 
Trial treatment furnished 
free to every sufferer ; noth- 
ing fairer. For circulars, tes- 
‘ timonials, etc., applv to 


DR. H. H. GREEN’S SONS 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Take a Course in the Richmond Business College 
The only incorporated 
Business College in the 
world where colored 
young menand women 
can secure equal privi- 
leges. {Day and night 
sessions. § Positions se- 
cured for graduates, 
{ Instructions by mail 
also. {Tuition very low. 
[No vacation. Enter any 
tme. Cheap board. 
For further information, 
address 


Richmond Bus. College, 
615 N. 2d St. 
RICHMOND, VA. 



















N.B.—Business firms in 
need of competent book- 
J. H. BLACKWELL, A, M., Pre’st. keepers, stenographers, 
etc., should ite us. 


Makes the Skin White 


Dr. Fred Palmer’s 
SKIN WHITENER 


Is an ideal face bleach; perfectly cleansing 
and whitening he skin, removing pimples, 
blemishes, etc., and keeping the skin soft, 
velvety and in healthy condition. 
Price 25 cents a box. 
Sold only by 


JACOBS’ PHARMACY 


Ss Whitenal Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
































20th Century Negro Literature 


WRITTEN BY 


ONE HUNDRED sucg%s GREATEST NEGROES 


HE idea of the scope and 
plan of this book originated 
in the mind of its editor, Dr. 
D. W. Culp, whose picture is 
herewith presented. Dr. Culp 
is one of the wide awake negroes of the South who is 
devoting the best efforts of his life to the uplifting of 
his race. He is well qualified for the task here under- 
taken. Although bornaslave, like many a black boy, 
he forged his way tothefront. After graduating with 
high honors from Biddle University, he took a theo- 
logical course in Princeton Theological Seminary. 
Later he studied medicine in the University of Of. 0. W. CULP. 
Michigan, and finally graduated from the Ohio Medical University. 
That Dr. Culp is very influential and popular is shown by the fact 
that he has been able to induce 


One Hundred of the Most Prominent Negroes 
to write exhaustive treatises on subjects which he himself selected. 



















































Authorship 
and Aim... 








Partial List of Subjects. 
X—The Negro as a Christian. 
XI—The Negro as a Business Man. 
XII—The Negro as an Inventor. 
XI11I—The Negro as a Farmer. 
XIV—The American Negro’s Opportunities in Africa. 
XV—The American Negro and his Possibilities. 
XVI—Whai is the Negro Teacher Doing in the Matter of Uplifting his Race? 
XVII—Is the Young Negro an Improvement Morally on his Father? 
XVIII—The Negro as a Writer. 
; XIX—How to Help the Negro tu Help Himself. 
This is a large book, 714 by 934 inches, weight four pounds, 100 full paged 
half tone engravi'igs of the writers; 100 Essays on vital topics pertaining to the 
race. Itis by great odds the best piece of Negro literature ever published. 





SALESMEN’S REPORTS. 
I have worked four days and secured 23 orders. 
T. C. TaHomas, Duval county, Fla. 
I have worked 24 hours and secured 20 orders for ‘‘Negro Literature” this week, total 
number of orders 70. A. A. Topp, West Carroll Parish, La. 
I have received Prospectus of “Negro Literature’, canvassed one day and sold the 
book at every house that I called at and secured 20 orders. 
LEwis Cotton, Drew county, Ark. 
I have sold 30 copies of “Negro Literature” this week. It goes like ‘hot cakes”. I 
am selling to everybody that I think will pay me. W. A. KNOLL, Paulding county, Ga. 
I have secured 96 orders for ‘‘Negro Literature”. My commissions amount to over 


$10.00 per day. MISs ALICE FoGG, Pulaski county, Ark. 
I have never seen such a fast selling book. I sold in three days 53 cloth and 36 half 
Morocco. S. D. HEARD, Carroll county Ga. 












Price by Mail Postpaid $2.75. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. All interested in the race problem should 
have it. Agents sales reported from five to twenty copies per day. No competition. 
Magnificent canvassing outfit worth $1.50 free, if 24c. in stamps is sent to pay postage. 
Descrivtive circulars free. Write at once. 


HERTEL, JENKINS @ CO., 


950 Acttell Bldg. Successors to J. L. Nichols @ Co. ATLANTA, @* 


























SOLOMON PERRY, ESQ. 
Trustee West Mitchell St. C. M. E. Church. 


The Perry House 


224 West Mitchell St. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
First-class accommodations only. 
one-half blocks from new depot. 
parts of city every 15 minutes. 
and up-to-date place. 
Rates $1.00 per day. 


Two and 
Cars to all 
A refined 


Meals 25c. 








176 Warren Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL., Oct., 22, 1902. 


For nearly four years I suffered from ova- 
rian troubles. The doctor insisted on an 
operation as the only way to get well. I, 
however, strongly objected to an operation. 
My husband felt disheartened as well as I, 
for home with a sick woman is a discon- 
solate place at best. A friendly druggist 
advised him to get a bottle of Wine of Car- 
dui for me to try, and he did so. I began to 
improve in a few days and my recovery was 
very rapid. Within eighteen weeks I was 
another being. 

CECELIA STOWE. 


Mrs. Stowe’s letter shows every woman 
how a home is saddened by female weakness 
and how completely Wine of Cardui cures 
that sickness again. Do not go on suffer- 
ing. Go to your druggist today and secure 
& $1.00 bottle of Wine of Cardui. 


WINE ef CARDUI 





























Learn to Write and Speak 


Correct English 


OOR English will hold you 
P back, no matter what you 
may try to do in a business 

or social way. 

We can raise your value in 
business 100 per cent—we will 
teach you, by correspondence, to 
write and speak correctly, easily, 
forcefully and fluently. 

No matter what your position 
is—whether stenographer, book 
keeper, salesman, clerk, office 
assistant, ac.vertisement writer, 
correspondent, reporter, journal- 
ist, short-story writer,—you must 
understand the correct use of 
English in order to advance rap- 
idly. You will not feel at home 
in good society unless you can 
talk with the assurance that you 
are not making blunders. Our 
plan is original and intetisely 
interesting. We will gladly ex- 
plain it if you will write. 

ADDRESS 
Page-Davis School of Correct English 
Dept. 246, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








When writing advertisers, please mention this Magazine. 








SUPERIOR CAST STEEL 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL BELLS 


These bells are first-class ; they have a fine tone ; can be heard 
at a long distance, and will satisfy most any requirement. 
Fully warranted. 


(0@F" Write for illustrated circular and our special price offer to 
Churches. Mention this paper. 





Address 
National Bell Foundry Co. 
2933 Spring Grove Ave. CINCINNATI. OHIO 








If you want a race newspaper for thought G newsof interest, subscribe at once for the 


COLORED WORLD 


Price, Per Year, Payable in advance ~ $1.50 

Six Months - 2e©* ss © es es © -« 75 

Three Months ~ - ~ - - - - - .40 
Sample Copies Sent Free. 


We reach all classes of people. There in no better advertising medium. 


EDWARD A. SHANKLIN, Editor and Publisher 
Main Office, 100 West Gay Street 33 COLUMBUS, OHIO 








DO YOU LOVE HEALTH? 











IF SO, CALL AND SEE 


L. J. HAYDEN 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Pure Herb Medicine 


One of the greatest healers of the sick on earth. Cures all dis- 
eases or no charge. My medicines cure all diseases that are 
known to the human race or no charge, no matter what your dis- 
ease, sickness or affliction may be, and restores you to perfect 
health. My medicines cure the following diseases: All Blood, 
Kidney, Liver, Bladder, Piles in any form, Vertigo, Quinsy, Sore 
Throat, Lungs, Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Censtipation, Rheumatism 
in any form, Pains and Aches of any kind, Colds, Bronchial Trou- 
bles, Sores, Skin Diseases, all Itching Sensations, LaGrippe or 
Pneumonia ; Ulcers, Carbuncles, Boils, Cancer, the worst forms, 
without the use of knife or instruments; Eczema, Pimples on the 
face and body; Diabetes of Kidneys, or Bright's Disease of the 
Kidneys. My medicines cure any disease, no matter of what na- 
ture. Medicine sent to any address by express. 





For full particulars send a 2-cent stamp for answer or call in per- 
son on 
L. J. HAYDEN 
657 W. Baltimore St. BALTIMORE, MD. 
BRANCH STORES 
L. J. HAYDEN 404 Broad St., RICHMOND, VA. 394 Queen St., NORFOLK, VA. 











When writing advertisers, please mention this Magazine. 
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A GREAT COMBINATION OFFER 
The Most Startling Proposition of the Season 





Have you seen Kelly Miller’s ‘“Open Letter to Thomas Dixon, Jr.?’’ You 
have not! My, you have missed a tremendous treat. In the language of the man 
of the street, Miller ‘‘Skinned him alive.’’ Mr. Miller tears off the mask from 
the decadent scum of the Leopard’s Spots, and holds Dixon forth like a literary 
Samson to public gaze and execration. The price of this remarkable pamphlet 
is 15 cents. 

‘“The Bible Looking Glass’’ is a book that gives one a marvelous insight into 
the deep truths of God’s Word. It is a splendid book for both the layman and the 
preacher, the Sunday School teacher and the scholar. Price $2.00. 

‘‘The Royal Path to Health and Happiness’’ is a book rich with information 
for every household. Price $1.00. 

‘“The Busy Man’s Friend’’ is a book for the farmer, the merchant and the 
wage earner. It has everything pertaining to these avocations figured out toa 
niceity. A man does not have to worry about adding, subtracting, multiplying 
and dividing with cumbersome figures. The author of this book has done all of 
that for him. Price 95 cents. 


To Sum up: 


(1) The price of ‘‘ The Bible Looking Glass,’’ without the magazine, is... ...........$2.00 
(2) The price of ‘‘The Royal Path to Health and Happiness,’’ without the 





SAGAR, 9B 52 5a. isoseseceo cotcesecesesecresseve. sosssesesenoteseasess rewaphone: Sane 
(3) The price of ‘‘ The Busy Man’s Friend,’’ without the magazine, is............. -95 
(4) The regular subscription price of the magazine, without the books, is...... 1.00 
(0) The price of Kelly Miller’s “* Open Letter *’ i6..........00..0.00..-ssccsescescoscesesees 15 

rie cca descr stnidncabddeadss sevens ivetascions ininieeuhsdpaiubeeuktenaeeainns = eameba .. $5.10 


Now here is a Startling Proposition: 
We will mail you the three books, Kelly Miller’s ‘‘ Open Letter’’ and the mag- 


SRI He I Pe oi ons cntiep ccan ony ncoapnss phan ecgaente pects eeunscorsesi 2.75 

We will send you ‘‘ The Bible Looking Glass”’ and ‘the magazine for one year 
ES RIE FL EOL Re ARE ote ae 2.00 

We will send you your choice of the two smaller books (2) and (3) and the 
magazine for INE Tin svi chun d MM oamAaN ne bEaes <3 hate PenadearaRaaechateserebeun thd 1.35 

We will send you the two smaller books (2) and (3), the * Open Letter’ and 
the magazine for one year for only.......... Scaunssenpociaekencuuceuretes RO 


This is without doubt our greatest book iain for the year 1905, and the 
whole outfit would make a very handsome Christmas gift. 
To insure prompt attention, cut out this coupon and mail it with $2.75 to us 
at once. 
Editors “ The Voice of the J legro,”’ 
Attanta, Ga 
Dear Sirs: 
+ Please save for meand send to parties as directed in 
my letter the books offered in your ‘* Great Combination 
Offer.’ Find enclosed $2.75 for the same. 


Name of Subscriber 


Our supply of these books is limited, and cannot be duplicated after they are gone. Answer quick. 
THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO, 
Atlanta, Ga. 














STOCK FOR SALE 


Atlantic-Pacific Street Railway and Surety Co. 








WANT ED—Twenrty thousand persons who will subscribe for six (6) shares 
of stock at one dollar each—pay one dollar down and one dollar per month 
until the six dollars are fully paid in. Persons can take as much more as they are 
able to take ; the more the better for the subscriber. We are selling stock to pay 
the white people out who are in with us; also to build an extension to Moncrief 
Springs, and erect a hotel, etc., thereon. Send your application today to the 


ATLANTIC- PACIFIC STREET RAILWAY AND SURETY CO. 
Phenix Block, Room 9, JACKSONVILLE, FLA 





This is the only company of its kind controlled by colored people. Persons 
desiring benefits under the ‘‘ Surety Clause’’ may obtain same by separate applica- 
tion. 














GOOD PRINTING 
LOW PRICES 


E MAKE a specialty of Church Minutes, Pam- 
Ww phlets, Letter Heads, Envelopes, Catalogues. 


G 


We get out books for authors who do not care 
oD) to place their work with large publishers on a 
royalty basis. 
Write today for estimate on your work. 


FE. W. ALLEN & CO. 


3, 5, Z and 9 South Broad St. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





N. B. As we cannot do outside work, we recommend this firm. 
HERTEL, JENKINS & Co. 


SBRRBRINERE CS x NRRL toe te OI 
When writing advertisers, please mention this Magazine. 











A HANDSOME CHRISTMAS PRESENT ’® 


[BA Muy hisinass 
| Qre Yesiis Cel Chad ac eee 


hege d pete 


ee, Mlavrrce kong, 
YU fuming Cregd dorenes 





ing. Christmas is not only the season of 
festivities; it is also the season of merry 
making. We can make onr friends and 
the poor happy by giving them some- 
thing which will be both useful and 
ornamental. FE verybody is wondering 
what to give his friend as an appropriate 
Christmas gift. We have studied the 
whole matter out for you. Follow our 
suggestion and you will surely make 
your friend happy. Make your friend 
a present of one year $ subscription toa 
high-class magazine. The Atlanta Con- 
stitution, the Bible of the White South, 
has appropriately called ours “The really 
High-Class Negro Magazine” of the coun- 
try. In thisage of literature and intel 
ligence such a fine gift would be highly 
appreciated. Our magazine has sprung 
suddenly into prominence as one of the 
leading periodicals‘’of the land. For only 
One Dollar you can have this magazine 
sent to your friend or yourself for a 
whole year. Your friend will be re 
minded vividly of you once a month as 
the magazine comes. At the end of the 
year he can bind the twelve numbers 
into a volume and kee p them for life 
& Young man, you could not please your 
girl better than by giving her The Voice 
a year. She would love you always - 
it. Do you see the card above? Wel 
when we get your dollar we will havea 
beautiful card like that made, only your 
name and the name of your friend sub- 
stituted for the names you see on it, and 
on Christmas morning we will mail the 
magazine in a large envelope and the 
card in a dainty little envelope to your 
friend. To make sure that your friend 
will get the magazine and card the first 
day of Christmas, you had better clip 
the following coupon, enclose it with 
one dollar to our address at your earliest 
convenience 

Take your scissors and clip the coupon 
below : 


The season of festivities is approach- | 
La 


EDITORS oF THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO 
68% E. ALABAMA STREET, 

? ATLANTA, GA. 

GENTLEMEN Your suggestion of one 
year's subscription to The Voice as a 
present to my friend fora Christmas gift 
is O. KK, Please find enclosed $1.00 to 
pay for the magazine for one year. Send 
the same to 


Name of subscriber, 


Street or P. O. Box, 


City... : 
Yours truly, 








Name 








Address,, 


If you mail us t 
him asa paix 
presente: 


: his coupon with $1.00, we will mail your friend the Christmas number of our magazine and enrc 
} -up yearly subscriber. At the same time we will send your friend the card mentioned above. showing wl 
1¢ subscription, and you a receipt for your money. 











los Fue FLOYD’S FLOWERS 
DUTY AND seauty | DUTY and BEAUTY 


BY 
SILAS X. FLOYD, D.D. 


Illustrated by~ 
JOHN HENRY ADAMS 
Over 300 pages. 980 illustrations. 


Size 6x8. 


COLoReD cHiLore® Cloth, Very Attractive, - - - $1.00 


Half Morocco, Library Edition, 1.50 


Full Moroeco, Handsome and 
Durable, - - + - - 2.00 



































A BOOH FOR COLORED CHILDREN. 
The First. and Only Race Book of the Kind Ever Written 
Sets Before the Colored Boys and Girls High Ideals and Sound Advice 


Stories of Slavery Days; Stories of Bravery; Stories cf Faithfulness; Stories of Schooldays; Stories of Useful Lives; 
Stories of Great Men ; 3; Stories about Animals; Stories about Bad Boys and Girls and their 
Troubles ; Stories of Success; Stories of Pluck; Stories of Real Fun; Steries 
of Jolly Times; Stories of Hardship; Funny Stories, Helpful Stories. 








In all, 100 stories told as only Prof. Floyd can tell them, and nearly all teaching some important moral lessons 





ORDERS JUST IN, 


A One Year’s Subscription to “The Voice of the Negro” Free 
with every $30.00 cash order for “FLOYD'S FLOWERS” received 
during the next six weeks.'; We will also, prepay all freignt 
charges. 

James F. McDonald, Georgia, v4; A. J. Williamson, 
Alabama, W; Andrew Smith, Louisiana, 75; P. H. John- 
son, Virginia, 32; Clara Sullins, Alabama, 30; J. H. Haven, 
Mississippi, 90; Reuben Collins, Mississippi, 0; A. James, 
South Carolina, 97 W.w. Wheeler, Mississippi, 48; T. A. 
Taylor, Mississippi, 65: Rosa E. Mack, South Carolina, 30; 
J. Theo, Carter, Georgia, 36; A. B. Holiomon, Virginia, 60; 

J. H. Dixon, Mississippi, 25: Wm. Walker, Mississippi, : BB : 
» ae’ Burge, Georgia, 31; Sallie Hunley, Georgia, 25; 
Ernest R. Bell Tennessee, 90: J. B. Stokes, Arkansas, 30; 


Geo. W. Ford, Louisiana, él Laura P. Williams, Texas, 5 53; 
Miss M. E. Glover, South Carolina, 31; Geo. Harlan, Missis- 
si ppi. 35; W.A. Turner, South Carolina,32: G. L. Sprin ger, 


Mississippi, 29; John W. Brown Arkansas, 25; I. E. Locke, 


>) 


Alabama, 100 


NOT‘ONE REFUSED 


== Mr.' Robt C. Jones, Oo! Aiabama, writes: &" I imet with no difficulty in 
delivering the books I ordered, I sent for three extra copies, and in my 
delivery F sola them, All were ready with the money :; all praised the boo« 
highly and not one refused to take the copy they subscribed for. F loyd's 
Flowers is a fine book and is"read with delight by the colored people.” 
(Mr. Jones ordered 30 books.) 


OUTFIT AND COMPLETE COPY FREE Send 10c. for an outfit, 
and with your first order for 12 books we will give you one copy free. 


HERTEL, JENHINS @ CO. 


Successors to J. L. NICHOLS @ CO.) 
A. 
CHICAGO, ILL. [ADDRESS OFFICE NEAREST YOU ATLANTA, G 
TOR.110 W. Jackson Boulevard 950 Austell Bldg. 














Agents Are Making from Three to Ten Dollars'per Day. 





























